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Which Way to World Order? 


T is reported in the American Press that the United 
4 States Government is on the point of sending out 
invitations to the British, Russian and Chinese Govern- 
ments to an immediate conference on the subject of world 

ity organisation—that is to say, on what is to take 
the place of the League of Nations. 
The American proposals are familiar, at least in out- 
- In Mr Cordell Hull’s mind, the successor to the 
League of Nations is to be the League of Nations. The 
Proposal for an Assembly of all sovereign states and for a 
Council consisting of four permanent members and four 
elected members is so close an approximation to the 
original League as to be almost identical. 

Of the powers that are proposed for this body, less is 
known with any certainty; but from the trend of 


A 


casily be deduced that the powers as well as the constitu- 
League will, according to the American 
very similar to the model of 1919. American 
dee Pees twenty-five years. After 

War, a majority of Americans did not agree with 
Woodrow Wilson’s ideas ; now they do. 


* 


Wilson’s basic concept was of the sovereign equality 
of all states, great and small, ex-Allies or ex-enemies. His 
League was to be universal, and it was not an alliance 
or a confederacy of powers but a league of nations. This 
notion of the equality of Abyssinia and America, of 
Guatemala and Germany was recognised from the start 
—indeed was proudly claimed—as a piece of idealism. It 
was hoped that reality would grow up to this dream. 
Unhappily, it was not so. But the universalists are un- 
daunted. In the hands of some of Wilson’s disciples, his 
doctrine of an international league has blossomed into 
a new doctrine of exclusive universalism. Not only must 
all nations be equal members of the League, but any 
recognition of the special status of any member, any 
special grouping of members, any relations between some 
members closer than they will accord to all members— 
all these are heresies. A large section of American opinion 
brands as “ balance of power politics "—a term which has 
become an accusation—any attempt on the part of any 
other country to concert its arrangements with its special 
friends. (The doctrine of American “hemisphere soli- 
darity” is tacitly exempt.) The smaller nations, as is 
fiatural, are also unwilling to admit that there are any 


* gradations in sovereignty. 
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s 

The force of events is, i inevitably driving world 
opinion in two conflicting directions. On the one hand 
the manifest facts of life among the nations are making it 
clear that, in all matters of wielding force, it is only the 
Great Powers that count. Since it is universally admitted 
that the new League “ must have teeth in it,” this is a 
paramount consideration. Any system that rests on power 
must accord a special status to those who can alone wield 
power. But secondly, the repeated that the 
world has been given of what the use of force by a Great 
Power can mean to small nations have made all the small 
nations more nervous than ever of committing their 
destinies to hands which may turn out to be mailed fists. 
The Great Powers alone can make the system work. 
But if it is worked by them alone it will meet with wide- 
spread suspicion and obstruction. 

This dilemma can be seen as a conflict not only in the 
ranks of the nations, but also within the ambit of American 
opinion and policy. The administrators in Washington are 
driven by the logic of the facts to seek an agreement, at 
least in the first place, with their three major allies alone. 
But the substance of the agreement they seek, obedient to 
the majority voice of American opinion, is based on 
Wilsonian universalism. There can be little doubt what the 
British and Russian views will be. Russian policy is always 
realistic, and British policy is, for the moment, in a realistic 
mood. Russian policy might, indeed, be content for all 
time with a Great Power concept. British ideas—as is so 
often the case—are half-way from Moscow to Washington. 
There is no retreat in London from the belief that the 
ultimate aim of foreign policy must be to create a free 
union of equal states, and that nothing less will guarantee 
perpetual peace. But the weight of British argument is 
likely to be thrown on to the other leg of the thesis—that 
the best way to attain this objective is to build on what 
has already met the test.of war—on the British Common- 
wealth, the Combined Boards, the Anglo-American pooled 
bases, the Canadian-American Joint Defence Board, the 
British-Russian and Russian-Czech alliances. Collective 

ty can only be built upon the world as it exists at 
the moment of victory, not on an imaginary world of 
atomised nation states. Undiluted universalism would only 
widen the gap between the reality of the world situation 
and the idea of world order. 


* 


This could easily become an _ inter-Governmental 
quarrel. But, most fortunately, two books have appeared 
just in time to make it clear that there is a school of 
thought in America, not perhaps the majority but second 
to none in authority, which sees clearly the dangers of too 
rigid a universalist approach. One of these books is by 
Mr Walter Lippmann, whose “US Foreign Policy ” had 
an enormous effect on opinion when it was published last 
year.* The other is by Mr Sumner Welles, who was until 
recently Under-Secretary of State. Both these books, 
though in different keys, point the unpractical nature of 
a Wilsonian approach. ee the solution in a regional 
system. Indeed, it is for their e is on regionali 
that both books are chiefly cto sesame 

The war, says Mr Lippmann, has created two regional 
groupings and foreshadowed two others. In the West, the 
Atlantic Community, made up of the United States, 
Canada, Latin America, Great Britain, the nations of 
Western Europe and their colonies, is a reality. It has 
been an effective unit of defence against Germany in two 
wars, it has itself been at peace for a hundred years, it is 
maritime and commercial and its deep roots lie in the 
tradition of Western Christendom. Unhappily, between 
wars, the nations forget this natural untiy and have to 
recreate it painfully at the eleventh hour of desperate war. 
A first step to a functioning world order would be to 
formalise this unity through joint defence, common 
foreign policy and “ organic tion.” 

The other region lies in Eastern Europe and Asia— 





* Mr Lippman’s new book, “U.S. War Aims,” i 
_ published in England Ree i year OF Henne Hemittee 
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the Russian Orbit is Mr Lippmann’s term. Here the great 
Eurasian land-mass is organised round the power of 
Moscow. It differs radically in its tradition and organisa- 
tion from the Atlantic world, but it is a recognisable 
unity and can be a pillar of the post-war world. To these, 
Mr Lippmann would add in time a Chinese and a Hindu- 
Moslem region. These are admittedly much more hypo- 
thetical and vague, but the final concept is of a world 
order built not on individual sovereign states but on “ the 
historic communities of States.” 

Mr. Lippmann claims that this method of regional 
organisation can help to solve the other crucial problem 
of establishing a workable relationship between the Great 
and the Small Powers. In each community—except the 
Moslem-Hindu community which Mr Lippmann does not 
seriously discuss—a Great Power is the nucleus of effec- 
tive defence. In collaboration with its smaller neighbours, 
it secures peace in its region by dealing with inflamed 
political problems such as frontiers and minorities. Only 
“ universal questions” come before the World Council. 
To quote Mr Lippmann again: 


The issues that are local within them they must settle 
among themselves ; the issues that are general they will 
deal with in the world council, consulting at the higher 
level after they have consulted at the lower levels, deli- 
berating not, as disparate sovereign states but as com- 
munities which have in the end a common interest. In 
this view of things the horrid antithesis between 
nationalism and internationalism subsides. No one is 
asked to transfer his allegiance from his own country to 
a new cosmopolitan fatherland. As he is a good patriot 
so he is a good neighbour, and by being a good neighbour 
he is loyal to the laws, the usages and the requirements of 
the universal society. ; 


* 


It is most valuable that this thesis should be stated, at 
this moment, with such authority. America’s contribution 
to the new world order will be all-important and some- 
thing more than good intentions on America’s part will 
be needed. Any workable system must be a compound of 
idealism and realism and, at the moment, it is the latter 
quality that is in shorter supply. 

Nevertheless, when all this is said, it is still legitimate 
to ask whether Mr Lippmann and Mr Welles, in their 
reaction against universalism, have not gone too far to 
the other extreme. The regional solution is admirable 
where it works ; but it does not work everywhere. Mr 
Lippmann has perhaps been over-impressed by the 

tic Community, Mr Welles by Pan-America. But 
the essence of both examples is that they are voluntary 
associations of. free nations. In the Atlantic Community, 
no nation fears either Britain or America. What chance 1s 
there of a similarly voluntary and free association in the 
Russian orbit, which includes Poland, or in the Hindu- 
Moslem ar 
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Government 


HE Fabian Society has always been the practical and 
realistic branch of the Socialist movement in this 
country. During the war, many of the most active Fabians 
have been brought very closely into contact with economic 
reality by playing individual parts in the national effort 
of economic mobilisation, and this has tended to reinforce 
the Fabian bent towards practical proposals rather than 
utopian dreaming. The latest report on “ Government and 
Industry: A Framework for the Future,” is an excellent 
example. In part, the report consists of a description of the 
relations between industry and Government ; permission 
has been secured to reprint this section on page 118 of 
this issue of The Economist. But the report also contains 
proposals for post-war policy. There will be few indus- 
trialists who will agree with these proposals, but they 
will find them reasonable and moderate. There is, for 
example, no assumption of inherent virtue on the part 
of the critics or of inherent vice on the part of all who 
live by profit. On the contrary, there is a willingness 
to admit that private enterprise can be both public- 
spirited and effective. In describing the industrial struc- 
ture of wartime, for example, the report says that 
to a large extent, whole sections of industry have become 
without any great change of personnel, virtually units of 
the wartime Government machine acting under its direc- 
tion in all respects. At the worst, there has been a certain 
mingling of private interest with public policy. At the 
best—and not infrequently—there has been practical and 
successful collaboration between the more competent 
technical and managerial personnel in industry and the 
more competent and enterprising civil servants, temporary 
or even permanent, 


Or again, the report recognises that there is no case 
for the nationalisation of the whole of British industry 
within any period worth troubling about at present, and 
that it is only in a few of the more vital industries that 
early changes in ownership are required. As Mr Morrison 
says in his Preface, the people would not agree to anything 
more “and, even if they did, speaking as one with some 
experience of administration, I do not believe it possible 
that their wishes could be carried out.” 

_ But perhaps the greatest gain for clarity of thinking 
in this report is its acknowledgment that it is not the 
ownership of industry but the policy it pursues that is of 
major importance to the community. Though the nationali- 
sation of certain key industries is looked for, public 
ownership is admitted, on economic grounds, to be “ not 
the essential point ” and the objective of this neo-Socialist 
thought is to secure “ the drawing up of a code of prin- 
ciples for the guidance of the price and production policy 
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of large-scale economic units.” This is an immense gain. 
For two generations now, British public opinion, under 
the impulse of Socialist thought, has been mightily con- 
cerned about who should own British industry and about 
the membership and constitution of the Boards, Com- 
mittees, Councils or the like that were to administer the 
public ownership. It is like a breath of fresh air to have 
an avowedly Socialist body at last admitting that it is the 
quality of the management and the policy pursued in 
such matters as prices and production that matter, not 
the names on the share register. 

The specific proposals of the pamphlet are simple. In 
the first place, there is to be a permanent Buying Ministry, 
to organise the whole of the Government’s purchases 
from, and orders to, industry. Secondly, there is to be 
“a central Department for industrial control,” whose 
primary functions should be to prevent monopolistic re- 
striction and to administer the policy for the location of 
industry. This central Department would need to employ 
a great deal of industrial and managerial skill, And 
thirdly, though trade associations have legitimate func- 
tions to perform, they should not be allowed to exercise 
restrictive powers. 

The Government must have an organisation which 
should be separate from the trade association through 
which to control the development of an industry, and to 
ensure that essential tasks such as research, standardisation, 
reorganisation, export marketing and so forth, are 
adequately performed. 


These Industrial Boards would presumably be appointed 
by the Government and be responsible to it, though the 
report is somewhat ambiguous on the point. 


* 


It is obvious that if any consistent long-term industrial 
policy is to be possible in Britain, it must be such as will 
be at least broadly acceptable to the two main parties of 
the state. The difficulty hitherto is that neither side has 
put forward any proposals that are worthy of considera- 
tion by the other. The only platform on which the two 
sides have shown any willingness to meet is the growing 
tendency of employers and trade unions in specific indus- 
tries to unite for the purpose of pushing up prices and 
“ stabilising ” both profits and wages—that is, to secure 
special privileges for themselves at the expense of the 
consumers. 

If, then, the intellectual leaders of the Left change their 
tune and advance a policy embracing so many. victories 
for moderation and clear thinking as are shown by this 
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pamphlet, it behoves other sections of thought to 
examine how far they can go to meet such a promising 
initiative. Do the ideas embodied in this Fabian pamphlet 
present a basis tpon which an industrial policy could be 
built up that could be supported by all those whose con- 
cern is with the public welfare rather than with special 
interests either of labour or of capital? 

It is very difficult to deny the basic assertions of the 
pamphlet. The vision of a completely untrammelled 
industry achieving new prodigies of enterprise by the 
method of free competition is nowadays merely a vision. 
For one thing, comparatively few British. industries are 
competitive. The practices of controlling prices and pro- 
duction and of protecting profit margins have gone so far 
that a “ market price” is becoming a rare phenomenon. 
Whether or not, as a hypothetical proposition, competitive 
private enterprise should be left free of all government 
interference, it is quite impossible for any community to 
permit the powers of monopoly and restriction to be 
wielded by those whose main motive must necessarily 
be private profit. And even if the question of “ imperfect 
competition” never arose, purposive direction by the 
organs of the state would be necessary to secure the two 
objectives of adequate employment and of a balanced 
location of industry. It is quite impossible to deny that 
the Government will have to intervene for at least these 
three purposes ; that its intervention may lead it a long 
way ; and that, if there is to be intervention, it should be 
sensibly planned at the centre. If it is now conceded from 
the Left that these necessities do not require sweeping 
changes in the present ownership of industry, a broad 
range of agreement should be possible. 

x 


And yet there must still be certain reservations. To the 
Fabians, control still seems to be an end in itself, In their 
description of wartime arrangements, they are ready to 
admit that there has been a fruitful partnership between 
the state and industry. But in their prescription for the 
future, all the discussion is of the checks and balances 
that the Government is to impose on the activities of 
industry ; very little is said of the need for helping indus- 
try. “Control without responsibility is the definition 
of tyranny” says Mr Morrison in his preface, but the 
authors of the pamphlet do not listen. Or if they do, they 
take it for granted that the state is necessarily responsible. 
But nothing could be farther from the truth. Responsi- 
bility in the sense of concern for the general interest the 
state ought to have, but often does not. Responsibility in 
the sense of being enswerable for the consequences of 
its actions, the state certainly does not possess when it 
is controHing private enterprise. 

It is most essential that there should be clear thought 
on this issue. Negative control of industry by the state 
is a vicious principle and should be kept to a minimum. 


. 
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Some degree of it is necessary for full employment, 1 
prevent monopoly, to foster a balanced distribution of 
industry, to advance the export trades and the like. But 
it is essential, first, that in every case the limits of contro} 
should be clearly set ; secondly, that its purposes should 
be no less clearly realised : and thirdly, that to match 
every negative control the state should try to provide a 
positive assistance. It is not necessary to have an 
admiration in principle for private enterprise to justify 
these requirements. They are not based on preference 
for private as against public ownership, but on a pre- 
ference for the positive principle of activity as against 
the negative principle of restriction. 

The need, then, is for more thought to be given to the 
principles that should limit and inspire the Government’s 
intervention in industry. The Fabian Report is a very 
great and welcome advance in its recognition that it is 
policy and not structure that chiefly matters. The Fabians 
should advance still further and say what the policy 
should be. In what circumstances is price fixing per- 
missible and at what level, relative to the average costs 
of an industry, should minimum prices be set? In what 
circumstances, if any, should maximum quotas of pro- 
duction be determined, or entry to an industry controlled? 
Is there agreement that the industrialist’s primary duty 
is to produce, not to seek a sectional “ stability”? Is it 
accepted that capital, whether public or private, will not 
freely flow into an industry unless it is allowed to be 
adequately remunerated? Is it clear that the worker's 
real interest is always to increase his net output, with the 
aid of as much machinery as can be provided for him, 
and never to restrict production, or to obstruct technical 
improvement? Is it accepted that, for this purpose, British 
industry needs substantial re-equipment and that the 
state should assist in the process? Is it right that profits 
ploughed back into industry should be taxed as heavily 
as they are? Is it conceded that wages and profits are likely 
to be high together and low together and that they are 
partners in producing the output of industry, not com- 
petitors in consuming it? 

If the right answers can be given to these questions 
and if an industrial policy can be built upon them, then a 
structure of organisation such as that suggested by the 
Fabians would work admirably. But the same structure 
could work equally badly if it were animated either by a 
spirit of repressive hostility to all forms of private enter- 
prise or, conversely, by the mere desire to buttress an 
economy in which “ self-governing” confederacies of 
employers and trade unions strove each to stabilise its 
own prosperity. If the Fabians can divert public attention 
to the content of industrial policy, as opposed to the shape 
and colour of the rooms in which it is to be discussed, they 
will be continuing their record of service to the com- 
munity through intellectual leadership. 


The Missing Technician 


[* is neither surprising nor undesirable that the recent 
. acceleration in the rate of progress towards final 
victory should have encouraged the expression of very 
optimistic views On the future of British exports. imi 
can be a valuable stimulant; and industry will need 
every stimulant if it is to achieve the target set for it by 
the Government and the hosts of planners. British indus- 
try may or may not be capable of sufficient expansion 
to meet a fifty per cent increase in exports—but a mere 
statement of the aim will not produce any such spec- 
tacular result. If hopes are to be implemented they must 
be supported by a policy that makes full and efficient 
= the —? ane, 

e concept | ustrial effici has undergone 
many changes since the principles of the division of 
opening of the 


labour were first formulated. With the 
machine-age, specialisation and the sub-division of occu- 
pations became the accepted pattern for all large-scale 
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operations. But the increasing size of the business unit 
and the intensification of national and international com- 
petition revealed serious flaws in the system. The 
attempts to repair the structure of industry produced 
new methods of co-ordination and new principles of 
collaboration. Scientific management became the order 
of the day. Through time and motion study, cost 
accountancy, industrial and scientific research and the 
study of industrial relations, welfare and fatigue, methods 
were sought to check and abolish the waste inherent in 
rigid specialisation and ism and to neutralise 
the dangers to which power-mechanisation had subjected 
the minds and bodies of the workers. The industrial sys- 
tem began to approach the ideal of corporate activity. 
coe mee he a further on Sgr 
Pioneering Ww during twenty years on- 
strated the need for a sas heme in industry—the 
specialist industrial designer. In 1937 the Council for 
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Art and Industry reported: 

Modern developments of popular education, and the 
rapid changes, here and abroad, in fashions and in the 
habits of the people, are making good design a matter of 
ever-increasing importance. In order that British industry 
may profit to the full from these changing conditions and 
that Great Britain may be secured her rightful place as 
a creator of taste and fashion ranking high in international 
trade, every possible step should be taken to improve the 
artistic quality of British products. .. . 

If the old belief that “ British goods sell themselves ” 
(through the agency of a goodwill inherited from Vic- 
torian times and subject to depreciation) is persisted in, 
then the objective of expanding exports will be unattain- 
able. Improvements in technical efficiency and in market- 
ing and sales organisation are not enough ; they must be 
backed by improvements in the functional and esthetic 
qualities of the goods produced. Mr John Gloag, who has 
written wisely and bravely on this vital need of industry, 
has called the industrial designer “ the missing technician ” 
—a title that is a powerful corréctive to the conventional 
view of the designer as the long-haired Bohemian nit-wit 
of fiction. Industrial design has been neglected for so 
long that first-class performers are scarce, but there are 
enough of them to form the nucleus of a strong team to 
serve post-war industry. 

* 


After the war, British industrial capacity will probably 
be greater than ever before. The inventions and dis- 
coveries of war will be available for translation into the 
goods of peace-time commerce, and a large and exciting 
range of new materials will be at industry’s disposal. 
There is considerable danger that these opportunities will 
be abused. In a sellers’ market (such as may be expected 
for several years in most trades) there will be strong 
temptations to misuse new materials and processes. Con- 
ditions will be favourable for the growth of mushroom 
enterprises which, by their unskilled handling of these rare 
opportunities, may bring new materials into discredit and 
thus hinder the development of more reputable firms and 
industry in general. The plastics industry is well aware 
of this danger and is trying, through its advertisements, 
to correct the potentially damaging and irresponsible view 
that plastics can do anything and everything. 

Before industrial design can serve British industry as 
well as it has served industry abroad (notably in Sweden 
and America) there must be a complete change of heart 
in the average business man. Industry suffers, at one and 
the same time, from a surfeit of designs and a deficiency 
of design. The distinction is all-important. Unable to 
identify the qualitative reason for a declining export trade, 
the manufacturer (in many industries) has struggled 
gamely but ineffectively by increasing the variety of his 
Products. For this purpose he has usually employed the 
services of a decorative artist, whose work has proved quite 
abortive. The result has been to extend the range and 
complexity of the manufacturing process and to increase 
costs of production disproportionately. Reference to the 
pottery industry provides a clear and factual example. 
Total exports of pottery in the years before the war were 
in the region of £3,000,000 per annum. The industry 
was then represented by more than 350 firms—most of 
them producers of domestic earthenware and china. Each 
of these firms produced a large variety of “ body ” shapes 
~ a larger variety of patterns with which to decorate 
hem. According to Miss Moira Forsyth, “ A medium- 
Pp firm employing 400 to 500 people was in the habit 
be ee about 300 stock Ente, all of which had to 

available in tea, dinner, breakfast and coffee sets, so 


Ss orders for replacements and matchings could be met.” 


~nder these conditions it was not surprising that the 
industry, as a whole, was unable to compete in an open 
puiket with the potters of the Continent and Japan. 

fessor Sargant Florence has described the effects of 
Ccsign rationalisation in American industry. He has shown 

t improvements in the functional qualities of such 
Common articles as grocers’ paper bags, milk bottles and 
duce ave increased demand and cheapened pro- 


To quote such evidence is not to plead for stan- 
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dardisation. The employment of competent desi i 
industry would automatically result in a Hesitation of 
designs through voluntary discrimination and improved 
demand. Not a little of the public’s apparent liking for 
variety is really attributable to its restless pursuit of 
articles combining functional and aesthetic qualities at a 
reasonable price. Where such articles are marketed—and 
there are, of course, notable examples of successful 
design in Britain—demand becomes canalised to a 
remarkable degree. 

In the sphere of industrial design British industry has 
much to learn from America. Mr John Gloag has 
written : 

In America, the man who can design a streamlined 
tram, a motor-car body, a gas-cooker, a trailer-caravan, 
an electric iron or a radio set is now regularly consulted 
as a technician—as a qualified engineer, a chemist, an 
electrical expert or afi*architect is consulted. 

The results of this policy have been very encouraging. 
Mr Raymond Loewy, the American ‘odontal designer, 
estimated in 1941 that $850 millions worth of goods 
manufactured to his design specifications would appear 
during the year. Between 1938 and 1940 the sales of 
the Studebaker corporation (employing Loewy as 
designer) increased by more than 125 per cent. In 1940 
Loewy’s designs for General Motors (“ Frigidaire ” pro- 
ducts) contributed to increased sales amounting to 
100,000 units (or a 25 per cent increase over the pre- 
vious year). These are hard facts and they could be 
matched by designing successes in Britain. But examples 
are all too rare. 


* 


There is, however, a growing awareness of the vital 
importance of industrial design and various independent 
and public bodies are already at work endeavouring, by 
precept and example, to educate the business man to a 
full and effective appreciation of its market value. Much 
can be done by skilful propaganda as was proved, from 
1917 onwards, by the Svenska Slojdforenigen in Sweden. 
It is too soon yet to say whether the Board of Trade’s 


.Utility designs will have a permanent and purist influence 


on public taste or will produce violent reactions. The 
Council for Art and Industry was established by the 
Board in 1934. Its influence has been very considerable. 
In 1937, on the Council’s recommendation, the Board 
of Trade established the National Register of Industrial 
Art Designers. The existence of this register enables 
the manufacturer to select an industrial designer with 
confidence. Qualifications for registration rest on proof 
of genuine creative ability. Registered designers have 
been responsible exclusively for the designs of Utility 
furniture. Another wise step has been the setting up of a 
Sub-Committee of the Department of Overseas Trade to 
consider design in relation to overseas markets. Indus- 
trial design cannot flourish under a strict paternalism (in 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia it has become a thatter 
of bureaucratic clichés) but before the desired marriage 
between art and industry can take place both parties will 
need much prodding and coaxing. The Central Institute 
of Art and Design, a federation of numerous national 
organisations covering the whole field of graphic and 
plastic arts, was formed in 1939. Its services to industry 
and Government departments have been available in time 
of war. As the merits of industrial design achieve wider 
recognition the Institute’s work should gain in effective- 
ness. 
An ideal example of the planned use of industrial design 
in the service of industry is afforded by developments in 
the cotton industry. The industry now has its own Centre 
to advise on all problems of design, colour and style. This 
Centre has embarked upon a policy which should remove 
a main cause of the overseas decline in the cotton trade 
before the war—the mediocrity of * ot mn ames 
design. In the long run everything depends on the busi- 
wae ssalaiilad of the value of the mew industrial 
resource at his command. If his conversion can be speedily 
effected the future of British exports will be incomparably 


_ more bright. 
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NOTES OF 


The battle of the quotas at Bretton Woods ended in 
the inevitable compromise last week-end, and with this 
major obstacle to agreement overcome, Mr Morgenthau 
could announce that “the International Monetary Fund 
has been born.” The redistribution of quotas was made 
easier for the losers by increasing the te contribu- 
tions from $8 billion to $8,800 million. This is how that 


(In $ millions) 
RE Wi ooecun 2,750 ace riteesees » Lamenbenng ei " 
I cékos seers 1,300 ugoslavia..... TAQ. +s seeeeeees 
U.SS.R 1,200 New 50 thlopia ixeaewe 6 
CORE, cwisessee 550 Norway.......- 50 Costa Rica ...... 5 
Framoe......... 450 Ble 5 ove inne 50 | Dominica....... 5 
Pb ¢.5:0's-+004's Colombia ...... 50 Ecuador ........ 5 
bass vest CaBS.......... Guatemala...... 5 
Netherlands . . 275 Egypt ......... 45 OO ar 5 
Belgium ....... 225 Greece.........- 40 Salvador........ at 
Australia....... 200 BOs 5 cra cueets 25 Honduras ....... 
PS 150 eee 25 Nicaragua....... 2 
Czechoslovakia 125 ilippines ..... 15 Paraguay ....... 2 
Mi sccsces< 125 Venezuela ...... 15 Iceland ......... 1 
South Africa 100 Uruguay ....... 15 Panama......... 3 
UNS ans aah 10 Liberia ......... 4 


The distribution is at places incongruous. The significance 
of the quotas can only be derived from the foreign trade of 
each member country, and to give to the USSR virtually the 
same allocation as to the UK appears more than slightly 
absurd. Equally difficult to justify is the grant.of a higher 
quota to China than to France. These incongruities are the 
price paid for agreement on the wider aspects of the scheme, 
and the more glaring discrepancies will no doubt be 
remedied in the light of actual experience. The dispute on 
the constitution of the executive committee of the Fund 
has been settled by increasing the number of directors to 
twelve, five being appointed by the “big five,” and two 
by the Latin American nations, leaving five to represent 
“the rest.” The South Americans thus won their fight, 
showing as much aptitude in capitalising their newly won 
creditor status as they have done in other directions in 
wielding the power of an international debtor. There was 
some dignified argument about the location of the Monetary 
Fund and world bank headquarters between the British and 
US delegations. The Americans won, and it is to. New 
Yerk that the delegates will have to travel in order to attend 
meetings of the boards. In order to complete the discus- 
sions of the second commission, concerned with the re- 
construction bank scheme, the conference, which was due to 
close last Wednesday, was extended to the end of the week. 
The main argument on this commission has been concerned 
with the ratio of the bank’s guarantees to its capital re- 
sources, the proportion of capital that should be made 
available for rehabilitation and for development (the Latin- 
American countries fearing that too much would go to the 
war-devastated countries), and finally, the inevitable fight 
over representation on the board of the bank. These rela- 
tively minor hurdles are being satisfactorily surmounted. 
One of the most satisfactory features of the whole conference 
has been the excellent cooperation between the American 
and British delegations, a tribute not only to the wisdom of 
a but to the thoroughness of the preparatory 
w 


* * * 


Abnormal Sterling Balances 


and discuss the whole tion. The Indian 
delegates have estimated the ultimate size of their abnormal 
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THE WEEK 


during the debate on the new £1,000 million vote of credit. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not disguise the fact 
that “we are here presented with a formidable problem of 
which we have not hitherto in history had any comparable 
experience.” 

* * * 


Houses Under Private Enterprise 


The publication of two reports by the Ministry of 
Health’s Central Housing Advisory Committee, together 
with the second reading of the Housing (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Bill on Wednesday make this week a landmark 
in housing policy. The Private Enterprige Housing report 
(Stationery Office, 1s.) is a particularly valuable document. 
Between the wars, private enterprise provided more than 
3 million of the 4.2 million houses built in England and 
Wales, and was subsidised in respect of only 433,000 of 
these. If the Government’s aim of building more than 
twice as many houses after the war (the target is 10 million 
in 10-12 years) is to be achieved, both public and private 
enterprise will be fully occupied. But if both agencies 
are to be used to meet the same needs, it is only fair that 
they should be treated on a par. The Government have 
accepted the committee’s recommendation that the Ex- 
chequer should subsidise houses built under private enter- 
prise during the early post-war period, subject to con- 
ditions about size, construction, rents and selling prices. 
This is commonsense. No suggestion is made about the 
form or period of the subsidy, which must vary according 
to the area and the type of house built, but the Committee 
thinks that it should be withdrawn as soon as practicable 
since “given favourable conditions, housing needs can be 
met without assistance from public funds.” The most 


essential condition is, of course, that the present swollen | 


level of building costs should be reduced and kept in line 
with the general cost of living. The Committee heard con- 
flicting estimates of post-war costs, but seemed inclined 
to favour the view of the National Federation of Registesed 


‘House Builders that houses could sell at 20-25 per cent 


above prewar prices. Perhaps insufficient account is taken 
in the report of the reductions in cost which should result 
from technical improvements, such as standardisation, pre- 
fabrication and the economies of large-scale site prepara- 
tion—but on the other hand, the estimates of labour costs 
may be too optimistic. In the uncertainties of the transition 
period, people will tend to rent houses rather than buy 
them, and the Committee considers that private builders, 
with financial assistance from building societies, should 
be prepared to build more houses for ‘letting than for sale. 
It is a pity, perhaps, that the Committee has rejected 
the idea of compulsory control over building standards, 
in favour of a voluntary scheme, and that the Government 
has accepted this view. Two important recommendations 
are that the local authorities should provide financial 
assistance to housing associations, 


* * > 
Houses Under Public Enterprise 


The ground covered by the Design of Dwellings re- 
port (Stationery Office, 1s.) is more limited specialist. 
It deals exclusively with the s of houses built by 
local authorities, and its of which 
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ploy trained architects and to appoint more trained housing 
- managers. Fiats, it is suggested, should provide more com- 
muna! facilities and present a less barrack-like appearance 
than they usually do. The standard proposed for a 3+bed- 
roomed dwellitig, consists of two ground-floor rooms, one 
for meals and the other for general purposes (or else a dining 
recess off the living room) a “ utility” laundry room, separ- 
ate bath and lavatory, and adequate outbuildings. Many 
improvements on prewar lay-out and equipment are pro- 
posed, especially for cooking, heating, laundry and cup- 
board facilities. The report does not lay enough emphasis on 
the provision of constant hot water, which should probably 
be included as a minimum compulsory requirement ; nor, 
surprisingly, is there any mention of refrigerators. But, on 
the whole, its recommendations are attractive and sensible, 
and the estimated selling price of £467—an increase of 163 
per cent over the better type of pre-war Council house—is 
not unreasonable, if it can be attained. The question, however, 
is what control there will be, beyond exercise of persuasion, 
to secure that local authorities adopt the proposed standards. 


"ok * * 


Coal and the Commons 


Last week’s debate on coal in the House of Commons 
was singularly inconclusive. Members seemed to be so 
overwhelmed by the weight of statistics in the Ministry of 
Fuel’s White Paper that they were unable to offer any con- 
structive suggestions for improving the coal. situation. 
Major Lloyd George added little to the general picture of 
the industry presented in the Statistical Digest, and he 
failed to correct the very gloomy impression created by the 
declining output figures. His estimate that an increased 
output of one hundredweight per manshift would result 
in an annual increase of 10 million tons points to the 
need for raising productivity and makes all the more disap- 
pointing his admission that no large increase in production 
can be expected before the end of the coal year (i.e., April, 
1945) from the use of American machinery. The most en- 
couraging parts of his speech were his statements that eight 
‘out of ten “Bevin boys ” are proving satisfactory and that 
a higher a ag ae of pit production committees are work- 
ing effectively. It is also satisfactory to know that much- 
needed surveys of the coal resources of the various coal- 
fields are now being undertaken. Perhaps the most effective 
speech of the debate was that of Mr David Grenfell, ex- 
Secretary for the Mines, who described very vividly how 
miners in the Kent coalfield had stuck to their posts under 
the invasion threat of June, 1940. Speakers on both sides 
of the House—who seemed mainly to be either ex-colliers 
or colliery directors—were in complete agreement about 
the need for a drastic reorganisation of the industry, though 
not about the methods. The Labour spokesmen concen- 
trated on nationalisation, using principally the psychological 
arguments, while the Conservatives favoured rapid amal- 
gamation as an alternative. Both were concerned primarily 
with production and scarcely any feference was made to 
distribution though, as will be seen from a table on p. 121, 
the need for reorganisation of distributive methods is urgent. 
By and large, it cannot be said that the coal position is any 
forrader as a result of the debate, and since Parliament. will 
sooner or later have to decide whether or not to nationalise 
the mines, it seems a pity that MPs should have had so little 
to contribute to the discussion. . 


x * * 


Back to Rome 


The Government of Signor Bonomi has transferred its 
seat from Salerno to Rome. Allied hesitations whether to 
recognise the Government of Marshal Badoglio’s successor 
have apparently come to an.end: and as the fighting lines 
move towards the north, the new Government will soon be 
master of the whole of southern and central Italy. Signor 
Bonomi is now confronted with economic dnd political 
Problems which it would be difficult to overrate. According 
to Press reports, the Italians have been notified that after 
this year’s harvest, they will no longer be supplied with 
food by the Allied relief agencies. It is not clear, however, 
whether relief is going to be withheld from the whole of 
a those areas in southern and cmnetal tony 

s will be more or less normally har- 
vested. The Lombardy plain is no less important as a food 
Producing ‘area than as an industrial area. If the harvest 

‘re 18 not gathered in this summer, or if a high preportion 
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of the crop is requisitioned by the Germans, a substantial 
gap is bound to appear in Italy’s larder. In southern and 
central Italy, the crops ought to cover the demand for the 
coming year, provided the Government succeeds in buying 
up sufficient quantities of grain from the peasants. At present 
the farmers are rather reluctant to sell their produce, be- 
cause of the chaotic condition of the Italian currency, the 
wide differences in prices which vary from place to place 
and—last, but not least—because their money is unable to 
buy consumers’ goods. What is now needed in order to 
feed Italy is probably not so much to import food as to 
import shoes, clothing and agricultural implements which 
would induce the farmers to sell food. Politically, the 
Itdlians hope that, owing to its anti-fascist record, the new 


Government will be able to secure some undefined mitiga- 


tion of the Allies’ still unpublished armistice terms. Signor 
Bonomi’s Government has cautioned the people against un- 
duly optimistic and light minded expectations, and Signor 
Ercoli, the Communist Minister of State, has warned them 
that they cannot hope to be painlessly redeemed from their 
part in the war. Italy, he pointed out, can mitigate the con- 
sequences of its defeat only by the most active war effort 
on the side of the Allies. A mobilisation of some classes and 
a recruiting campaign of volunteers for the Italian Army are 
to start soon, The Italian partisans, who fight in Northern 
Italy, have been formally incorporated in the Army organisa- 
tion in order to protect them against German reprisals. 
Even so; the political situation of the Bonomi Government 
is in some respects awkward. It rather resembles the situa- 
tion of the democratic Weimar Government in Germany 
in 1919, which had to bear the odium of supporting the 
Versailles Treaty which to many Germans appeared un- 
bearably harsh. The difference between Germany and Italy 
is that, unlike the German Liberals and Socialists, the 
Italian democratic parties were always genuinely opposed to 
the military adventures of their predecessors. Even so, 
Signor Bonomi will need much political wisdom to carry 
on a regime so loaded with liabilities from the Fascist era. 


* * e 


Vilna and Lwow 


The capture of Vilna by the Russians has revived the 
old controversy over the fate of that town. The Russians in 
their official communiqué have described Vilna as the 
capital of the Soviet Lithuanian Republic, for this it was 
proclaimed to be after the setting up of the Republic in 
1940. The Polish Government has protested against this 
description in a restrained but categorical form, pointing 
out that it has been the common view of the United Nations 
that no territorial changes that take place during the war can 
be recognised without the consent of the interested parties. 
Both Governments, the Russian and the Polish, stick to a 
formal viewpoint, Until they reach a new frontier agree- 
ment the Poles still regard the Riga Treaty as valid. The 
Russians, on the contrary, think that the status quo of 1941 
remains in force. Apart from this, the Russians have not 
shown themselves ready in their recent territorial proposals 
to envisage the return of Vilna to Poland. This presumably 
explains their somewhat demonstrative insistence on the 
“Soviet” and “ Lithuanian” character of Vilna. A similar 
controversy is likely to arise over Lwow now that the Red 
Army is advancing towards the city. The Russians have 
often indicated that under certain conditions they would be 
prepared to return Lwow to the Poles, The proposal of the 
Curzon Line ‘has not prejudged to whom that town ought 
to belong. There are two versions of the Line. Under one, 
Lwow remains on the Polish side, under the other it goes 
to Russia. Informal negotiations about the resumption of 
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Polish-Soviet relations seem to have broken down com- 
pletely for the time being. And the line which the Russians 
take about Lwow will be an important indication of their 
further intentions. towards Poland. If Lwow, like Vilna, 
is claimed as a Soviet town, then the prospects of Russo- 
Polish agreement are very remote. 


* * * 


After Saipan 


The defeat at Saipan has been followed by the resig- 


nation of General Tojo’s Goverament. Tojo came to power 
in October, 1941, and presided over Japan’s first sweeping 
victories. Now the pendulum has swung so steadily to- 
wards defeat that the Emperor’s advisers have counselled 
a change in the leadership of the nation’s war effort. Marquis 
Kido, the former Home Secretary, is to be Prime Minister. 
Other details of the reshuffle are not yet available, and Tojo 
may or may not retain the post of War Minister. He has 
managed to identify himself in a special way with the 
Saipan disaster, for it is the first major engagement to 
follow his centralisation, five months ago, of all power in 
his own hands. Until then, at the apex of the military and 
naval hierarchy, there had been a War Minister and a Navy 
Minister responsible for the administration of the armed 
forces and an Army Chief of Staff and a Navy Chief of 
Staff who were in charge of operations. In February these 
four offices were fused into two. General Tojo, who was 
already Prime Minister and War Minister, became Army 
Chief of Staff as well. At the same time the Navy Minister, 
Admiral Shimada, became Navy Chief of Staff. Now, apart 
from the change of Prime Minister, General Yoshijiro 
Umezu, the former Commander of the Kwantung Army, 
now becomes Chief of Staff. Admiral Shimada is to remain 
as Navy Chief of Staff, but a new Navy Minister has been 
appointed, Admiral Naokuni Nomura. 
* 


The loss of Saipan has obviously been a shrewd blow at 
Japan’s military power and at its self-confidence. There 
are some signs of tension in Japan, of which the readjust- 
ments in the High Command are the chief example. 
Nevertheless, it would be very foolish to over-estimate the 
effect of this defeat, since it has been countered by a sub- 
stantial Japanese advance in China. The Japanese Army 


and this is not the first attempt that the Japanese have 
made. This time, however, the thrust seems heavier and 
it is uncertain whether the Chinese can hold it. The effect 
of a complete junction would be disadvantageous to Allied 
strategy. It would cut off the American air fields in South- 
East China and it might strengthen Japan in an area 
where, according to some reports, Admiral Nimitz finally 
intends to make a massive landing. 
*x * * 
The New Evacuation 


The third big evacuation of the war is taking 
From July 2nd, when the Government andounced _. 


Official scheme would be reopened for priority classes in 


* . to ul 
there had been 207,468 registrations and 15 Aap S rm faa 
wolenl. Aé deel ae ane ee of Health at the 
monly, which bs & | gee 

1€ present congestion on the railways, But also as usual 
difficulties over billeting are being met with in the reception 
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inconvenience, and it is ludicrous to pretend, as the billet; 
authorities claim, that the evacuees do not have to be done 
for, but need only be provided with facilities for doing for 
themselves. It is well-nigh impossible for two housewives to 
share a kitchen and precious pots and pans and maintain 
good relations, with the result that, as before, it is not the 
school children, but the mothers with small children whom 
it is difficult to place. Another grievance lies in the shortage 
of food, especially milk. Most of the evacuees are in the 
priority classes for milk, and for the first few days at any 
rate their priority rations can often only be met at the 
expense of the residents. This is not to say that householders 
should not be expected to take in evacuees if they do not 
want them. To do so is a national duty which they must 
tolerate with good sense if not with good will, and at the 
very least with thankfulness that they have not had to 
experience the flying bomb. But the unpleasantness of their 
obligation should be recognised. What is wanted is not un- 
called-for denunciation of the reception areas by London 
journalists who have never had evacuees billeted upon them, 
but co-operation from the guests, tolerance from their hosts 
and all possible facilities and help from the authorities 
concerned. 


x x x 


Emergency Powers 


The Home Secretary had no difficulty last week in 
persuading the House of Commons to renew the Emer- 
gency Powers (Defence) Act for another year; but the 
dehate made -abundantly clear that exceptional limitations 
of individual freedom will not be tolerated for one moment 
that is not strictly necessary. Mr Morrison pledged the 

ernment to review the emergency powers when hos- 
tilities in Europe come to an end. Some of these powers 
have been earmarked for abolition before that time ; some 
will be swept away with the Nazis; but others will be 
necessary for continuing the war against Japan and “ in rela- 
tion to the economic problems and equitable distribution of 
supplies during the transition.” Members were content 
generally to proclaim the orthodox libertarian principles, but 
Mr W. J. Brown used the occasion to denounce “ the un- 
holy alliance between the employers’ federations and the 
trade unions ”—an “alliance” which he thought as repres- 
sive of personal liberties as any emergency powers. There 
can be no two opinions about the intrinsic viciousness of 
the em powers and it is natural enough that they 
should be suspected, in some quarters, of covering the 
machinations of sectional interests. It is for this reason that 
the House of Commons, while authorising such powers for 
the duration of the war, will withhold them, in their pre- 


pow: 
is subject to annual renewal provides opportunities for 


regular scrutiny and revision. 


*x * * 


Peace Terms in Parliament 

The end of the war is coming so obviously in sight 
that Members of Parliament can be excused ther anxiety 
to know what the Government intends to do, once the 
German collapse begins. That anxiety underlay a series of 
questions asked in the Commons on July 18th. First of all, 
there were several smart exchanges on the old topic of the 
“‘Two Germanys.” Mr Eden had a passage of arms with 
Mr Stokes and Mr Bevan, the Foreign Secretary main- 
taining that Hitler was “ symptomatic of the dominant senti- 
ments and tradition of the German people,” while Mr 
Stokes and other Socialist Members argued that Nazism 
wet the product of aes, Geapels sed wncmnplayenent. “Ms 
ys Davies obvious! same ion in mind when 
he asked Mr Churchill whether = 
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‘ously disquieted by the depth of official silence on this 
eae They received no comfort. The armistice terms 
are not yet to be announced. This being so, it is hardly 
surprising that Mr Stokes got no satisfaction on his final 
question, in which he tried to discover whether the Allies 
had decided to detach East Prussia from Germany. Mr 
Churchill said that there was no secret agreement made at 
Teheran over East Prussia, but as the armistice terms them- 
selves are still secret, it would be perfectly possible for them 
to include a clause on East Prussia which, if not secret in 
the strict technical sense, would nevertheless be completely 
secret to the House of Commons—or to anyone else who 
happens to be perturbed over the extent to which the British 
people may be committed to peace terms which none of their 
representatives have had any opportunity. of discussing. 


/ 


Turkish Non-Belligerency ? 


It begins to look as though the dismissal of Mr Mene- 
manjoglu will make a decisive difference to the trend of 
Turkish foreign policy. Talks with the Allies have been 
renewed, and Von Papen is reported to be taking a very 
gloomy view of the probable future of Turkish~-German rela- 
tions. It is not likely that the Turks will actively enter the 
war at this stage, though it is a possibility not to be ex- 
cluded altogether. It is more likely that they will show their 
solidarity with the Allied cause by breaking off relations 
with Germany, a step which might perhaps be accompanied 
by the concession of some bases and other “ non-belligerent ” 
aids. The risk of German reprisals cannot be completely 
dismissed, and as long as this is so, more direct intervention 
is unlikely. On the other hand, the Turks were deeply per- 
turbed by their iso!ation in the Spring. The absolute balance 
between safety without influence and responsibility with 
risk is difficult to find. Mr Menemenjogu leant over too far 
in the direction of neutrality. A lean in the direction of 
cordial non- or pre-belligerency may now correct the bias. 


Dual Power in Jugoslavia 


After the formation of the Jugoslav Government, under 
Dr Subachitch, it was generally assumed that the new 
arrangement meant reconciliation between King and Parti- 
sans. The dismissal of General Mikhailovitch, the former 
Minister of War, seemed to bear out that interpretation. It 
was also assumed that two of Dr Subachitch’s ministers 
were direct representatives of the Partisans. A recent state- 
ment from Marshal Tito’s headquarters shows that these 
assumptions have probably been somewhat hasty and in- 
accurate. Marshal Tito has declared his confidence in the 
two ministers who were said to represent the Partisans, but 
he denied the report that they spoke for his movement. 
The attitude of the Partisans’ leader towards the new. 
Government appears to be one of friendly expectancy, but 
not of complete solidarity. Nor does Marshal Tito seem to 
have accepted the new Government as the sole Jugoslav 
authority. While he recognises it as the legal representative 
of Jugoslavia abroad, he reasserts the claim of the National 
Ammittee of Liberation to act as the competent autho- 
rity in Jugoslavia itself. The dualism of power is to end 
at some later stage, when the two Governments merge into 
one. As in Greece, See with the oo on to 
arouse Opposition among the radical groups artisans. 
But unlike the leaders of the EAM at the Lebanon Con- 
ference, Marshal Tito has been more cautious in framing 
the terms of the compromise. He has probably thought it 
expedient to agree only to terms which would be more or 
less acceptable to his followers. Given his great prestige 


reconciliation effective by stages, since reconciliation “at a 
stroke” seems to be impossible. The incident illustrates 
rather clearly the social and political tensions prevailing in 
Jugoslavia. In addition, the representative character of Dr 
Subachitch’s Government continues to be emphatically 
questioned by many Serb politicians, who claim that the 
Peasants in i still firmly behind General 
Mikhailovitch. Whatever the truth, there seems to be no 
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alternative, Dr Subachitch’s Government may possibly be 
the best political combination that meets the needs of the 
moment ; but its limitations ought not to be overlooked. 


* * * 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The British system of workmen’s compensation 1s 
moribund. Most of its numerous defects spring from the 
faulty principle on which the pioneer scheme of 1897 was 
based—that the employer is legally liable “to compensate 
any employee for loss of earning capacity due to accident 
or industrial disease arising out of and in the course of 
his employment,” irrespective of any direct or indirect 
negligence on the part of the employer, and in spite of 
negligence by the employee. Long adherence to this prin- 
ciple has produced a system that rests, in the last resort, 
on the threat or practice of litigation, and, for that reason, 
necessarily has some elements of suspicion and grievance. 
The scheme fails in its main purpose of providing 
adequately for all industrial casualties ; it does not promote 
the conditions necessary for the successful rehabilitation 
of those temporarily or partially disabled ; and its admini- 
stration is piecemeal and costly. The Government are 
committed to a policy of reform. The elements of a 
reformed system are not hard to state. It should guarantee 
the worker an adequate income should he become, for any 
reason, an industrial casualty; it should enable the worker 
to recover damages for injury caused by the direct or 
indirect negligence of his employer or fellow workers ; 
and it should remove the employer’s liability to compensate 
for injuries and’ accidents fer which he cannot reasonably. 
be held responsible. Whatever the system of financing the 
Government’s scheme it is certain to prove controversial. 
The monetary burden of industrial disability should be 
shared by as many shoulders as possible, but separate 
firms and industries with so-called “clean” records in 
industrial health would not easily be persuaded that a 
pooling of responsibility is necessary. 


* 


A report on “The Eaw and Employer’s Liability” 
issued this week by Mr Quintin Hogg and six other Con- 
servative MPs, puts forward somewhat vague proposals as 
alternatives to those contained in the Beveridge Plan. The 
report is so loosely worded that comment upon it can be 
based only on an estimate of the authors’ intentions. The 
first recourse it is proposed should be to National Health 
Insurance, to which both employee and employer have con- 
tributed and on which they have a justified claim. But in 
addition to these subsistence benefits the employer should be 
liable to make up an injured employee’s income to two- 
thirds of his earnings before the accident. It is 
suggested that the principle of compulsory insurance should 
be extended to all employers, and that the State should 
underwrite the solvency of insurers. This “ doubledecker ” 
proposal of a private liability, compulsorily insured, on top 
of an orthodox social insurance scheme is an interesting 
variant. Certain statements in Mr Hogg’s report suggest, 
however, that he has not filly appreciated some of the real 
disadvantages of the existing system. Thus there is little 
recognition of the need to reduce administrative costs, or of 
the need to remove the control of the rates of industrial dis- 
ability benefits from the jurisdiction of courts of law and 
the atmosphere of litigation. On the question of commuta- 
tion the report suggests the abolition of the employer’s 
right to insist on composition, but finds it “a doubtful move 
to abolish the ability to commute altogether.” 


* * * 


Schools for Londoners 


With the Education Bill well on the way to the Statute 
Book, the time has now come for local authorities to con- 
sider the reorganisation of their schools within the new 
framework. The London County Council is among the first 
to tackle the problem. Its Education Committee is to study 
various recommendations and plans, and it has already 
accepted the suggestion that London should be provided 
with “comprehensive high schools,” each with about 2,000 
pupils. The idea, apparently, is to avoid the differentiation 
in status, as unfortunate as it is undeniable, that is commonly 
drawn between the grammar and technical school and the 
“modern” or senior elernentary school. The motive for the 
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change is a laudable one. There can be few things so demo- 

ising or hampering in dev as for a school to 
feel itself inferior and a home for dullards, To counteract this 
tendency, which is bound to persist so long as the pupils of 
one school are due to leave at 15 or 16 and those of the other 
at 17 or 18, everything must be done to prevent the standard 
premises, staff, equipment and amenities of the “ modern” 
school from sinking below that of other post-primary schools. 
The proposed solution, largely based on the urban Ameri- 
can high schools, is one which it would take many years to 
establish. The general sub-committee of the LCC which has 
submitted it admits as much, since go sites of 8 or 9 acres 
each have to be found in place of the existing premises 
which, before the war, housed 963 separate post-primary 
schools. The re-organisation would inevitably be slow and 
difficult and it should be firmly established that the ultimate 
goal is desirable before it is begun. It has not yet been 
satisfactorily proved, for instance, that the weight of such 
large numbers of children in one school does not bear hardly 
on the administration, the headmaster or headmistress and 
finally on the children themselves. Secondly, it should be 
realised that the new schools would necessitate much longer 
journeys—twice a day and probably at rush-hour periods. 
The LCC should consider whether as much could not possi- 
bly be accomplished by a more complete integration of 
school activities rather than of school buildings, so that 
exchanges of staff and special amenities and other ini 
trative measures might foster a feeling of greater unity 
between all types of local schools. 


-* * * 


‘Durham’s View 


The proposal of the North-Eastern Electric Supply 
Company td erect a large generating plant at Durham has 
caused heated opposition, and has led to an appeal for a 
public inquiry made to the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning by the Bishop, the Dean, the University, and 
others, It is the threat to the celebrated view of cathedral 
and castle from the railway which has aroused the strongest 
protests. Many of them have clearly been made without any 
knowledge of the actual site chosen, which lies, in fact, on the 
northern outskirts of the city, and would not affect the fore- 
ground of this view. It is true, however, that the two high 
chimneys and three high cooling towers of the plant would 
preside over the city jointly with the cathedral, and, however 
well designed—and the opportunity for good architecture 
certainly exists—they would be bound to clash sadly with 
the medieval atmosphere of the city. The City Council 
have decided not to oppose the proposal, provided that no 
alternative site is available. It is hard to believe that 
there is not an equally suitable or more suitable site to the 
north of Durham itself along the river Wear. Here lies a 
depressed industrial area, where the arguments of bringing 
work and prosperity, used by the scheme’s supporters, have 
surely still greater justification. It would be short-sighted 
of Durham to concentrate on its own prosperity rather than 
on that of the area as a whole. There may be good economic 
reasons for choosing a site within the city’s boundaries. But, 
until they are stated, the man in the Durham street as well 
as the man on the Flying Scotsman is likely to be more 
swayed by aesthetic considerations. 


x * *x 


Future Doctors 


In the long run, the success of a national health service 
depends, not on its organisation—on whether it is admini- 
stered by central authority, local authority or the medical 
profession—but on the quality and quantity of doctors. 
The White Paper on the health services admitted this by 
implication, but the supply of doctors was left undiscussed 
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who very rarely see their specialty in relation to medicine 
as a whole. He thus becomes a jack of all specialties ang 
anything but a master of general medicine. When he comes 
to practise it, he tends to rely more and more on the 
removal of symptoms, in which he is helped by the great 
advance in therapy in recent years, instead of concentrating 
on the diagnosis of disease. The Goodenough Committee 
emphasises that potentially good doctors must be found 
by drawing students from all sections of the community, 
which will involve a larger and better system of grants, 
including adequate maintenance grants and family allow- 
ances where the student would otherwise be expected to 
contribute to the support of his or her family. Like the 
Royal College of Physicians, the committee is also in 
favour of a system of selection, as well as examination, in 
admitting students to medical schools. Secondly, it 
emphasises that the student should be a person with a good 
general education, that early specialisation in vocational 
subjects is to be avoided and that “there is no beter 
background to a medical training than a university course 
of study in some other faculty ”—in, for instance, the 
classics, history, languages or pure science. But even good 
students have to be well taught. At present, very few clinical 
teachers hold whole-time appointments. Most of them are 
consultants and specialists who earn their living through 
private practice and can, therefore, spare only a few hours 
a week to their unpaid teaching work. The Committee 
recommends that every miedical school should be an integral 
part of a university—as is already the case with one excep- 
tion in England and three in Scotland—and that the staff of 
every medical school should include a whole-time professor 
in each of the departments of general medicine, general 
surgery, and obstetrics and gynaecology. There should be 
many more whole-time appointments, senior, intermediate 
and junior, and though specialists who are part-time 
teachers are recognised as having an essential contribution 
to make to the training of students, the Committee realises 
that clinical teaching is a specialty of its own and that the 
best doctors are frequently the worst teachers. 


x 


But though there will probably be general approval of 
the Committee’s recommendation for improving the quality 
of doctors, the question of their supply, and particularly of 
their distribution, is dealt with less satisfactorily. The 
Committee “assumes that more cates be needed.’ 
At the beginning of this year, se in active practice, 
including those temporarily serving with the Forces, num- 
bered 45,413, which is wage equal to I per 1,000 of the 
population. (The number of general practitioners is roughly 
taken as 1 per 2,000 of the population.) The Committee 
takes “a cautious ” view of the increases that will be needed 
to implement the new health service, and comes to the con- 
clusion that if the existing medical schools enlarge their 
entries to admit a total entry of 2,500-2,600 students a year, 
the supply of doctors in civilian pracfice in Great Britain 
may be expected to have grown to 50,000 by 1953 and 
55,000 by 1958. But, from the point of view of the public, 
it is the distribution of doctors as much as their total supply 
that is important, particularly the distribution of consultants 
and specialists. At present, the chief drawbacks of the 
medical schools are the concentration of schools and 
students in London and the absence of schools in certain 
areas such as East Anglia and the south-west. Yet the mgr 
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i HREE separate strands have to be woven into the 
< T strategy for the election in November. One will be 
e 


woven by the generals and by the course of military events. 
the other two are largely a matter of choice for the Presi- 
nt. 
esi between the country’s other war-time election, 
in 1864, and the present, are many and pertinent, but none 
is more likely to hold true than the influence that the course 
of military events will exercise on the contents of the ballot 
box. If the impression is general that the war, while not 
over, is being well fought, support for the Administration 
responsible for its direction can be predicted. In this very 
cynical war, it is hard to say how much the public will 
assess ideologjcal victory along with military victory. Pro- 
bably the country will be more interested in square miles 
recaptured, rate of casualties, signs of developing German 
and Japanese weakness, than in the name and spirit in 
which such gains are won. Yet the political record that was 
an integral part of military operations in North Africa and 
Italy, and the civil and military responsibility that was 
placed as a double burden upon General Eisenhower 
when he embarked for France, do confuse and disturb a 
proportion of the electorate ; the results of these policies, 
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Presidential Priorities 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


besides the purely military progress achieved, will have 
a certain effect on the enthusiasm of the Roosevelt vote. 

Obviously, the President has little say in the military 
victory. Unconditional surrender, first of Germany, then 
of Japan, is a formula which permits of variations only in 
military strategy. But when it comes to the transition to 
peace, now occurring before fighting has reached its climax, 
and to the post-war problems which are preceding the end 
of the war, not only strategy, but priorities, remain to be 
established. And these priorities are election agenda of a 
prime order. 

In determining those priorities and in picking the issues 
for his election campaign, the President has to have two 
distinct objectives in mind: to win in November, 1944; 
and to win in circumstances which will also permit him to 
win in Congress in 1945. Unless all the effort that he has 
spent in avoiding a repetition of the Wilson story is to be in 
vain, he must rate the second objective as equal to the first. 
Nevertheless, he must address himself to different audiences 
for each. For re-election, he most badly needs the help of 
the left-of-centre groups, of which the CIO Political Action 
Committee is typical. For successful relations with Con- 
gress, he must woo the Conservatives, led by the Southern 
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Democrats. The right of his party can be disregarded in 
the elections but is strong in Congress; the left has few 
representatives in Congress, but can command votes in the 
crucial states. To attain both his objectives, the President 
must carry both wings with him. If he cannot do that, he 
must make a choice. 


The South is beginning to realise that its bargaining 
power at election times is low, because of its traditionally 
solid adherence to one party. This realisation is currently 
witnessed by the move to allow to the electoral college— 
that is, the body of 531 delegates from the States who do 
the final electing (the election on November 7th is, formally, 
to choose the electoral college, not to elect the Presiden — 
a discretion which that body has rarely exercised since the 
appearance of parties on the American political scene. 
During the New Deal honeymoon, the Democratic National 
Convention abandoned its former two-thirds rule for the 
nomination of candidates ; now, with selection on the basis 
of a simp'e majority, the South’s delegates no longer hold 
a veto power. But in the electoral college, if the 148 votes 
represented by the Southern states (it takes 266 to elect a 
president) were not committed to the party’s choice, the 
election could either be decided in the college, without 
reference to the popular mandate, or be thrown into the 
House of Representatives, as the Constitution prescribes 
when the electoral college does not show a majority. The 
official Democratic organisations in Texas, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina are already toying with this possibility. 
Their candidate might be Senator Byrd, who also has some 
support in Louisiana and in his own state of Virginia. 

Meanwhile, the pro-Roosevelt forces are considering the 
possibility of an appeal to the courts, in which they would 
hope to establish the force of precedent as binding the elec- 
toral college to the people’s choice. They are aware that the 
South can outsmart itself by short-circuiting the popular 
majority ; constitutional abolition of the electoral college, 
stimulated by such tactics, might be coupled with abolition 
of the poll tax as a condition of voting in federal elections. 
So far as November is concerned, the conservative Demo- 
cratic efforts may not amount to much. As long as the 
South reliably adheres to a one-party system, it will have 
to strain hard to get political consideration at election time. 
But in Congress next year? That is another story. 


The Left Wing 


The CIO Political Action Committee is currently being 
given great credit, particularly by Conservatives, for its effect 
on the recent primaries—Liberal successes in Alabama, 
Florida, California, Oregon are credited to its organisation, 
and its registration record is thought to have contributed to 
the ill-health of Mr Dies in Texas. The homely precinct 
touch of its local committees is an asset that politicians 
understand. 


Moreover, an issue congenial alike to left-of-centre groups 
and broader populations through the country was dumped 
_— the eqn pages =. political laps by the sit-down 
strike at rewster t, which until recently produced 
planes for the Navy. " 


The Brewster incident wag an impressive t-war pre- 
view: The plant has been a focus of difficulty from: the 
beginning of war production. Conspicuous inefficiency of 

t, reflected in both costs and delivery schedules, 
led the Government to insist on changes last fall, when 
Henry Kaiser was brought in to straighten out the kinks. 
= anne —— two — one ~ New York that 

parts, one in Johnsville, Pennsylvania, tha 
assembles the planes. At the end of May, the Navy termi- 
nated its contract with the company as from July 1. That 
constituted a month’s notice as far as assemblies were 
concerned but practically no notice for the manufacture of 
parts further back up the production lint. Dismissals at the 
New York plant were therefore made immediately. A 

Stay-in” strike was staged by the workers in protest ; it 
was called off by the union (United Auto Workers CIO) 
when Government investigation of possible new contracts 
or alternative placements was promised. 


For practically all of the Brewster em 

prac Ll ees who 
been dismissed getting new jobe scant dininosting’ pote’ 
families, finding new ways to get to work, etc. Some of 
them are being hired for war-work elsewhere i 
skills and at the rates they got at Brewster. Others, who 
are returning to their pre-war jobs, are taking a cut from 
about $1.06 an hour to about 67-70 cents, with a correspond- 
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ing effect on total earnings. A certain number are gj 
looki 


The importance of the incident is that a case involving 
only a few thousand people has shown the country a 
sample of what will happen when setbacks of 30-40 per cen: 
of entire war-production programme follow the defeat of 
Germany, perhaps within the year. It takes little political 
perspicacity to grasp the relevance of the resulting ques- 
tion: What is going to happen to me? From the left-of- 
centre standpoint, therefore, nothing would be more desir- 
able than for the President to base his election appeal on a 
satisfactory answer to that question: But what will be the 
effect, after the election, if the answer embraces policy that 
the conservatives do not like? 

The Republican groundswell about which much was said 
some months back may have considerably less than the 
tidal proportions given it by earlier estimates ; the Political 
Action Committee may be able to widen, at the election, 
its success at some of the recent primaries. But even if both 
these assumptions were fulfilled, the present nearly-equal 
division of the House would need to be remembered, in- 
cluding the number of right-wing members who will be 
without significant opposition in November. In the Senate, 
a move toward the left is even less visible. What about 
votes on foreign affairs in 1945? 

The present probability is that the President-candidate 
will give the campaign minimum attention ; an overseas trip 
in the midst of it might have the character of a political 
gesture. It is also not impossible that Congressional voting 
on foreign affairs, as military victory comes in sight, will 
likewise be kept at a minimum with a fluid series of execu- 
tive agreements taking the place of peace conference and 
peace treaty. 

But some votes there will be, in November and later, and 
therefore also some Presidential choices on how best to win, 
both times. The old choice between Henry Wallace and 
Jesse Jones keeps on presenting itself. 


American Notes 


The Vice-President Reports 


Mr. Wallace has a keen and imaginative eye for new 
frontiers. He has perceived one in Asia, an opportunity for 
American eaonomic leadership to confer great benefits and 
reap both material and spiritual gains by raising the stan- 
dards of living of the Pacific peoples. In his first report 
last week he subscribed to what might be called the new 
Pacific School and to a belief in what he called the 
“ manifest destiny of the West of America and the East of 
Asia” and their potentialities for new trade, new invest- 
ment and new accomplishments. He urged that vigorous 
trade with China and Asia greatly increase the 
population and prosperity of the American north-west ; 
and that in China there was an opening for almost un- 
limited American technical and material assistance, “.given 
on a businesslike basis.” While agreeing that China would 
and must be industrialised, Mr Wallace, with a farmer's 
eye, insisted that this must be preceded and accompanied 
ae ——-* “New Deal for the Chinese farmer.” 

s reform would require technicians, information, agri- 
cultural implements, fertilisers and ~insecticides. “Machines 
for transport, by sea, air and land, as well as machine tools, 


. and materials, will be needed 


Vice-President stands a good chance of succeeding to higher 
things, should Mr Roosevelt be translated to on more 
Cosmic post or should his health prove unequal to the 
full fo: ~year strain. In part it is also due to the fact that 
through force of personality and circumstance the Presi- 
dential nomination is outside controversy, and the only 
expression of the stresses in the Democratic Party is to be 
may cast an inuesesting light oe eae ie 
: ‘light on relative 
by the party’s Co and New Dealers. Mr Roose- 
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ressed his personal preference for Mr Wallace, 
os a with the emphasis of a command, and the nomina- 
tion may go to one of the other contenders, of whom Senator 
Truman of Missouri seems to be emierging as the main 
challenger. But such speculation pales into insignificance 
compared with the fashion in which thé country, which 
found a third term hard to swallow, has become so inured 
to the idea of a fourth term that it has to turn to the vice- 
presidency to find a real issue. 


+ * * 


OPA and Cotton Prices 


The compromise on the Bankhead amendment to the 
Price Control Renewal Act will increase prices at cotton 
mills by about $150 millions a year, according to an 
estimate by the Price Administrator. The extent of 
individual increases still is being worked out, but accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Act they will be effective from 
June 30. The Act provided that each major textile item 
should be considered separately, to determine whether its 
ceiling price reflected parity prices to the cotton grower. 
This provision was contested by industry representatives 
in meetings with OPA representatives..They proposed 
instead that there should be an all-round temporary 
increase, equal to the rise in the cotton parity price since 
May 31, 1942, plus all increases in labour costs. According 
to Mr Bowles, the Price Administrator, this would have 
meant a general increase in mill prices of more than 
10 per cent, equal to more than $200 million a year. He 
insisted that such an interpretation of the Act would shock 
both Congress and the country, and that Congress could 
justifiably resent being saddled with the responsibility 
for the resulting increase in prices to the consumer. Instead, 
OPA has determined to authorise increases on only the 
following items: combed and carded cotton yarns, sheets 
and pillow-cases, denims, chambrays, combed yarn fabrics, 
and grey print cloths, the categories in which it might 
reasonably be charged that the price ceilings were too 
restrictive. Mr Bowles has not retreated from OPA’s often 
repeated assertion that, in general, textile ceilings permit 
the payment of parity prices to the grower as well as fair 
margins to the manufacturer ; and he has nimbly assumed 
the support of Congress in beating off the second frontal 
assault by the industry. The modified victory won by the 
cotton manufacturers and growers is not the major difficulty 
presented by the renewal of the Act. In signing the Bill, 
President Roosevelt remarked that if the relaxation of 
penalties for non-wilful violation of rationing regulations 
(and who violates an act wilfully?) proved an insuperable 
obstacle to efficient enforeement, he would return the Bill 
to Congress for reform. That the amendments weaken 
enforcement there is no doubt; how seriously will be 
shown by the experience of the next few months. It is 
doubtful, however, no matter how injudicious the relaxation 
of penalties is proven to be, that Corigress will be willing 
to tighten controls at a time when the war will, presumably, 
be Close to a successful conclusion, and the campaign 
against restrictions more vigorous than ever. 


* * x 


Economic Charter 


Plans for an Economic Charter, to create a world of 
expanding trade and equal trading opportunities, have been 
submitted by a group of economists to the recently estab- 


lished ittee on International Economic Policy, headed 
by Mr Winthrop Aldrich, of the Chase National Bank. 


The theme of the report is the great contribution which can 
be made by freer international trade to stable employment 
and high living standards, and the unique opportunity 
offered by a moment when the “ established patterns of costs 
and prices have been dissolved by the pressures of war.” 
It is Proposed that the United Nations should establish an 
International ic Organisation to supervise the carry- 
ing out of the principles of the Charter. These principles 
follow fairly closely the characteristics of 
official American economic policy, and include the barring of 
discrimination against alien traders and the “ most favoured 
an policy 5 the modification of regional arrangements 


used as a trade barrier ; elimination of export subsidies to 
commodities in world surplus, and abolition of excessive 
“xPort prohibitions and taxes, and of import restrictions and 


11393 
quotas. There is evidence of a growing interest in post-war 
trade outlets for American goods, and the distinguished 
businessmen who constitute the membership of the Com- 
mittee on International Economic Policy no doubt share 
the belief that foreign trade may help to solve the employ- 
ment problem of the fifties, as well as hoping that advan- 
tage may be taken of the opportunities to lower trade 
barriers. They are more certain of a sympathetic reception 
in the United States for the first proposition. The need of 
searching every avenue for solutions to the problems of 
employment is widely appreciated. But it is more doubtful 
that they will make a lasting impression on the resurgent 
economic nationalism of the United States. Understanding 
of the political requirements of stability has gone much 
further than appreciation of the economic underpinnings. 
The question might also be raised whether too much 
emphasis on the American stake in foreign trade does not 
tend to put the cart before the horse. Foreign trade may well 
constitute the “crucial 10 per cent” of American business. 
But if after the war the American national income can be 
maintained,—not, indeed, at the war levels, but at a level 
high enough to keep unemployment at a minimum—foreign 
trade will be correspondingly stimulated. If the domestic 
problem cannot be solved, no amount of agreement to 


reduce trade barriers or clutching at export markets will 
suffice. 


Detroit Dream 


The dispute between the War Production Board and 
the Services over the advisability of allowing men’s minds 
to turn, to a limited extent, to the problems of peace-time 
production has been postponed rather than decided. Part 
of Mr. Nelson’s programme is to go into effect at once; 
the rest is to be delayed for a month in deference to the 
Services. It appears that one phase of the programme 
has aroused dissension within the WPB itself. This is the 
provision that regional directors of the Board be allowed 
to release manufacturers from war restrictions on an indi- 
vidual basis. The opposition comes from the automobile 
industry. Representatives of the industry have refused the 
Board’s offer to let them plan for the resumption of civilian 
production, on the grounds, apparently, that they want a 
guarantee that they will all start together. The Board has 
issued what is called a “dream sheet” to guide industry 
back from war-work into the manufacture of everything 
from cars to bobby pins. The prospect for the automobile 
industry is for immediate production of 2 million cars a 
year as soon as hostilities with Germany are over. Prices, it 
is thought, will be about 25 per cent higher than those 
before the war. One Detroit headache is the intentions of 
Henry Ford. Mr Ford has prophesied that his company 
will be producing cars within a month of victory; and he 
sees no reason why prices should be higher than they were 
before the war. It is not clear how seriously this threat is 
taken. Detroit is full of rumours of the imminent disinte- 
gration of the Ford company. Resignations among high 
Ford executives are not new, but they have been plentiful 
recently. Willow Run was hardly proof of the supremacy 
of Ford organisation. Henry Ford himself is 81, and his 
grandsons are too young to take over control of the busi- 
ness. But the fact remains that Ford has always been a 
maverick, unwilling to make agreements with other 
companies ; and he has the resources and the plant to make 
the Detroit dream a rather uncomfortable nightmare. The 
determination of the rest of the automobile industry to hang 
together may hinge as much on what Ford may do as on 
their fear of outsiders breaking into the business. There is 
also a certain alarm—not felt in Detroit alone—that public 
expectation may have to be taken down a peg or two. The 
advertising profession has gone so far in prophecies that the 
“age of alchemy” is just around the peace that some 
wholesome debunking is needed. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Algiers at Work 


ENERAL DE GAULLE has returned from Washington 
to Algiers with the assurance that the sovereignty of 
France and the integrity of its Empire will now be 
scrupulously respected by the Allied forces in France, and 
that the Americans, as well as the British, have recognised 
the Provisional Government of Algiers as the sole de facto 
authority over all liberated French territories. This puts an 
end to the anxieties and suspicions that were rife among 
Frenchmen until recently. The fear of a new version of 
Darlanism has been effectively allayed. General de Gaulle’s 
personal prestige has grown; to many Frenchmen he now 
appears not only as the champion of France in its struggle 
against Germany, but also as the man who reasserted the 
réle of France among the Allies. On the other hand, the 
clarification of the Allied attitude towards France and its 
provisional Government has undoubtedly served to increase 
the confidence of the French people in theif allies ; and it 
has done something to prevent the French from drifting 
into a mood of morbid national ego-centricity. The new 
position ought also to stimulate serious political discussion 
among Frenchmen who have until quite recently avoided 
raising controversial issues of domestic policy in the fear 
that internal controversy might be used abroad as a reason 
for not recognising the Provisional Government. 

The Provisional Government has in the meantime speeded 
up the building of a new French administration. It has 
invalidated all laws and decrees of a political character 
passed by the Vichy Government since the conclusion of 
the Armistice—such as the constitutional laws, the laws on 
racial discrimination, and the decrees designed to promote 
collaboration with the invader. 

A new decree issued on July 8th defines the status of the 
regional Commissioners, appointed by the Provisional 
Government to administer the liberated areas. The Com- 
missioners form, according to that decree, the “ provisional 
administrative body” in those zones in which civilian ad- 
ministration is devolved upon them by the Allied Supreme 
Command. They will be responsible for military security 
behind the Allied lines, for the re-establishment of Re- 
publican law and for the economic needs of the civilian 
population. They are to be directly responsible to the Pro- 
visional Government. Only when they are unable to com- 
municate with the Provisional Government, and only for so 
long as the interruption of communications lasts, are they 
endowed with wide emergency powers. The regional Com- 
missariats replace the Prefectures appointed by Vichy. 

The Commissioners are also entrusted with the task of 
ordering and supervising the elections of new French 
legislative bodies in accordance with the ordinance of 
April 21st last. ‘This ordinance, it will be remembered, pro- 
vided for elections in three stages. Immediately after the 
liberation of any department there were to be municipal 
elections followed by the formation of a General Council in 
each department. In the second stage the General Council 
were to choose delegates to the Consultative Assembly ; and 
only in the last stage, not earlier than a year after the com- 
plete liberation of Metropolitan France, were General 

$ to the Constituent Assembly to take place. 

In the light of experience in areas liberated so far it 
seems that this scheme will have to undergo some modifica- 
tions. For various reasons, municipal elections have had to 
be postponed in all freed territories. In Corsica the dela 
has been due to the fact that the island has been a military 
zone. In Algeria some groups of Moslems are being en- 
franchised ; and until this is finished there can be no com- 
plete voters’ register. Simflarly in France, the municipal 
elections and the formation of the Genera at 
send’ Geo a ee ‘tations, but also by the 

W uD a new electoral register in connection with 
~ recent enfranchisement of women. an 
or some time, therefore, the Consultative Asse ; 
remain what it is now, ‘anaes small ‘body ae 
effective control over the activities of the Provisi i 
Government. How that Government will use its extremely 


strong position is a question to which no reassuring answer 
can be given on the basis of recent experience. The autho- 
ritarian tendency in the Provisional Government has now 
found a fresh expression in the new press law which has 
created a legal framework for bringing the whole French 
press under the strict control of the Government. Ostensibly, 
the press law is directed against the Vichy press only; it 
provides for the closing down of all newspapers published 
under Vichy, and for the requisition of their printing shops 
and facilities for distribution. A “syndicate of the clan- 
destine press” will transform the clandestine papers into 
large and openly published dailies and periodicals. The 
authors of the press law are not satisfied with this. In future 
the publication of newspapers will require special licences 
to be granted by regional Commiissariats of Press and In- 
formation. The Commissariat of Information will have the 
right to suspend every publication, and to deny journalists 
the right to work in their professon. All broadcast and in- 
formation services, as well as film productions, have also 
been subjected to the Government’s control. 

In so far as the new press law aims at the closing down 
of the collaborationist press, it is difficult to criticise it. But 
the closing down of the collaborationist press ought to be 
a single measure which the Provisional Government would 
carry out under special powers over a strictly limited period 
of time. The new law, however, makes the Government 
permanent master over the life and death of the French 
press. In the history of French press laws. it can only be 
compared with the despotic Bonapartist press law of 1852, 
of which it is almost a replica. The new press law has been 
supported by some Algiers papers as an indispensable 
remedy for the corruption of the French press under the 
Third Republic and for its dependence on sectional in- 
terests, No doubt the press of the Third Republic suffered 
largely from these evils; but it is difficult to avoid the 
impression that the remedy now devised is more likely to 
kill than to cure. For the old dependence of the press on 
financial interests, which was not, in any case, very com- 
plete, there is now substituted total dependence on the 
single control of the State. 

The press law is only one example of the difficulties 
created by the undoubted necessity of some sort of purge in 


France. The Augean stables of Vichy must obviously be — 


cleaned. But it would be disastrous if in the process the 
Gaullist administration were to acquire “iron brooms” 
with which to sweep away any independent groupings or 
tendencies. Decrees covering the purge continue to multiply. 
A new and interesting addition to them has been the “law 
of national unworthiness ”—indignité nationale. Unlike the 
other decrees covering the punishment of traitors, this 
decree is apparently directed not against outright traitors 
and collaborators, but against a rather undefined category of 
Frenchmen who have been lacking in “national dignity.” 
Citizens in this category will be deprived of their civil rights 
for not less than five years, If rightly and justly applied, this 
law might help to eliminate the “guilty men’s” influence 
from French political life. But if used in a partisan spirit 
the same law could be employed to disfranchise the “ in- 
tractable” men belonging to any opposition. 

This fixation on the purge tends at times to tragi-comedy. 
This week the Consultative Assembly at Algiers excluded 
one of its members, M. Serda, former deputy for Bone, on 
grey cheba eel homey yee er 
time, the boomerang ¢ purge turned against a member 
of the Government itself. M. Frenay, the Commissar for 
Prisoners of War and Deportees, has also been attacked in 
the Consultative Assembly as a friend of Pucheu. It can 
be seen from these two incidents that the aftermath of the 
Pucheu trial can still be felt at Algiers. The busy pr 
of quasi-authoritarian decrees, and the regular witch-hunt- 
ing in Cabinet and Assembly, provide a strange and melan- 
choly drama of liberation in France 
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Canadian Mutual Aid 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue first report of the Mutual Aid Board contained an 
effort to present items in terms of material rather than of 
dollar vatues, so as to reflect the scale of assistance fur- 
nished by Canada in non-financial terms. The same device, 
of course, would place the commercial trading relations 
among nations in a different light than the usual one of 
4 settlement of cash values. 

The cost, nevertheless, is met in dollars and cents, though 
they are furnished by the Canadian Treasury. In the ten- 
month period to March 31, 1944, covered by the report, 
the Mutual Aid Board expended $912,603,000. The new 
appropriation for 1944-45 was $800 million, of which $67 
million was earmarked for UNRRA. This vote unexpec- 
tedly faced less opposition than did the corresponding 
billion dollar appropriation the year before. It was carried 
by 122 votes to 8, the nays all being French-Canadian 
nationalists. Their arguments are mainly that Canada is 
over-exerting itself in’ the war, a plea which becomes under- 
standable when one examines the disruptive effect of the 
war upon the old. social fabric of French Canada. 

Mutual aid represents an important sector of the Cana- 
dian war effort; and Government supporters pointed out 
to the dissenters that substantially less war employment 
would exist without mutual aid. Out of a war expenditure of 
some $15 million, mutual aid and its earlier counterparts 
accounted for the following items: 


£ 
pe Og PT eee eee 1,000,000,000 
fA Repatriation of British-held debt ......... 700,000,000 
Interest-free loan to United Kingdom..... 700,000,000 
Purchase of U.K. assets*in Canadian plants 200,000,000 


Private repatriation of debt.............. 1 
SNE BE BE ate a 80.09 ind dee oe vanese 1,000,000,000 
SN I 5 a ok kK 0b 6 00 naicsec ve 800 


Somewhat less than one-third of the Canadian budget 
costs for war, therefore, represents assistance to Allied 
countries at Canadian expense. The chief recipient has 
been the United Kingdom. 


War Exports 


The mutual air report makes it abundantly clear that 
British ability to buy in the Canadian market has been by 
no means exhausted. Britain has bought and paid for more 
war supplies in the past year than Canada has fur- 
nished iree of charge. Over the same period, mutual aid 
to Britain was $723,753,000 and British purchases in Canada 
were $1,149 million. The report made by Mr Howe, as 
chairman of the Mutual Aid Board, gave both the actual 
goods furnished and the cost of them to Canada. The list 
included 42 Lancaster bombers ; 102 Mosquito bombers ; 
more than 600 other planes, mostly trainers ; 551,900,000 
rounds of ammunition ; 2,014 universal carriers ; 92,648,000 
lb. of chemicals; 17,536,000 Ib. of explosives; 39,149 
Bren guns ; 78,585 transport vehicles ; 16,183 wireless sets ; 
534 landing craft; 90 vessels of 10,000 tons each, and so 
on. The list includes military clothing and food supplies. 

To other countries, mutual aid included $23,282,000 to 
Russia, $20,959,000 to Australia and $4,101,587 to China. 
Other destinations were $874,000 to the West Indies, repre- 
senting flour only, and $482,000 to India, representing 
wheat only. The flow of war goods on a mutual aid basis 
to Russia, Australia and China is increasing, and these 
countries are now receiving a larger share than they did last 
year. Substantial mutual aid orders are being filled for the 
French Committee of National Liberation, which will be 
shown in the accounts for the current year. 

Mr Howe’s report provided the first outline of the 
extensive consultation that takes place before it is decided 
where Canadian mutual aid shipments shall go. Consulta- 
tons with British and American officials at the strategic 
and economic planning levels permit close correlation with 
War supply originating in the United Kingdom and the 
United States. To allow for co-ordination with needs of 
Canadian armed forces, the Canadian chiefs of staff con- 
sider, and decide upon, requests for mutual aid. 


Britain’s Dollar Resources 


An accounting of the British Government’s resources of 
Canadian dollars, by which purchases of $1,149 million 
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were financed in the year to March 31, 1944, was contained 
in the mutual aid report. The chief source, by far, was 
payments made by Canadian forces in the United King- 
dom. A tabulation of funds showed: 


’ 
From British exports to Canada.......... 101,000,000 
From receipts for freight services ......... 38,000,000 
From interest and dividends ............. 59,000,000 
From other current receipts.............. 38,000,000 
From capital receipts, less capital payments 
not shown elsewhere ..........0.ccc0-; 27,000,000 
From payments by Canadian forces overseas 534,000,000 
From adjustments of intergovernmental 
transactions, sales of non-sterling ex- 
change and changes in official balances 
Ds 4nee cabs bas cnt6unes seco nemeve ws 40,000,000 
From the sale of U.K. equity in Canadian 
war plants to the Canadian Government 165,000,000 
From cash withdrawals from working 
capital funds formerly advanced to De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply and 
RODIN i ss Bin < Kaki wg 6k Ses vee. 190,000,000 
Deduct : Net balance of Canadian dollars 
required by sterling area other than the 
United Kingdom and furnished from 
United Kingdom dollar pool ........... — 61,000,000 
ME COGS eVedoe oe va evdue see $1,131,000,000 
Add: Apparent errors and omissions..... 18,000,000 
BO aihs es soo baceeeeksanb'es $1,149,000,000 


The figure of $61 million did not include amounts paid 
by other parts of the sterling area to the United Kingdom 
for military supplies purchased in Canada. In addition, the 
United Kingdom drew upon a working capital fund used 
to finance war production in Canada and this item is 
estimated to be about $90 million. 


The mutual aid report showed that Canada had not 
received any items under the reciprocal clauses contained 
in its agreement with other countries. That this would be 
a substantial item, if strictly taken into account, is sug- 
gested in the fact that payments made by Canadian forces 
overseas amounted to $534 million. 





WHEN will you 
get “Black Magic 
again ? 
[WE GIVE YOU ONE GUESS] 


All the nice things that used to be in Black Magic 
Chocolates — are they dead ? 

No. 

They exist. 

But they might as well be dead, for all the use 
they are. 

The Mauritius sugar that gave the tang to the 
Black Magic caramel — it’s in Mauritius. 

The Valencia almonds that went into the Black 
Magic truffie-and-nougat and montelimar — 
they’re in Valencia. 

Brazil is no longer where the nuts come from. 
It’s where the nuts stay. : 

Venezuela no longer sends us its peculiar fruity 
‘cocoa beans. It sends us petrol. 

We didn’t use petrol in Black Magic. 

All the nice things are in all the nice places— 
except Britain. 

They'll come again. When they do, so will 
Black Magic. 

You can call that a threat or a promise, as you 
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Germany at War 


Falling Efficiency 


a efficiency, “just” wages and “just” profits 
are subjects of perennial discussion in Nazi Germany. 
The abolition of free markets before the war, rationing 
and the almost complete freezing of money wages and 
money profits have produced problems which have not 
been solved. Productivity—output per worker and per 
machine—has become a grave problem, The spur of com- 
petition to individual efficiency has been replaced by 
“ efficiency comparisons” between different factories. 

Wages are paid according to individual or group 
efficiency on the basis of wage schedules drawn up by 
time-study engineers. The German Labour Front is 
responsible for most of this work. Between 1933 to 1943 
the Front trained 50,000 of these time-study engineers. But 
the result has not been an increase in productivity or 
individual efficiency. There has been a gradual loss in 
efficiency only partly compensated by longer working 
hours, the employment, where possible, of more workers 
and the utmost simplification of production processes and 
working methods. 

The loss of efficiency has been a steady and cumulative 
process. Recently the German press published the results 
of a long-period inquiry into workiag hours (at one factory). 
The results are shown in the following table: 


Working Hours 


48-Hour Week 60-Hour Week 
(Peacetime) (Wartime) 
% % 
Effective hours lost .......... 16 30 
Cause of lost time :— 
(a) Illness, holiday, etc. .... 4 ll 
(b) Bad use of time........ 3 5$ 
2. Weer eer 5 5 
(@) Shoddy work........... 3 8 


Generalisations cannot be made from these figures. It is not 
even possible to say whether these can be taken as average. 
The object in this particular factory was apparently to 
achieve an increase in output of 25 per cent by a simple 
extension of working hours by 25 per cent. The table shows 
that the actual increase was only § per cent. 


Wartime Shortcomings 

_ The idea that a war-economy increases productivity 
is, in general, an uncritical one. It is usually over- 
looked that the extreme standardisation and rationalisa- 
tion which make it possible to dispense with the high 
percentages of very skilled workers do not result in an 
actually higher output per manhour—though they do, of 
course, result in considerable increases in output per 
unskilled manhour. Rationalisation and standardisation are 
devices which enable industry to employ unskilled labour. 
_ There is in all countries at war a considerable increase 
in faulty material and rejects. The cause may be bad raw 
material, unskilful use of machinery, inexperience, careless- 
ness in checking or the wrong assembly of parts. And the 
absence of competition tends to prevent this increase in 
faulty material from reducing profits ; the incentive to good 
work and good organisation is . 

In Germany there are a number of additional causes for 
the very considerable fall in efficiency. Foreign workers are 
employed in great numbers. So, too, are very many un- 
skilled women under the Compulsory Work Order. Longer 
working hours and the general strain of wartime conditions 
are reflected in the fact that this particular German 
factory reveals an increase in the incidence of sick- 
ness from 3.67 per cent in 1938 to 6.37 per cent in 1942. 
Innumerable attempts have been made in Germany to 
stem the steady decline in efficiency. The purely technical 
method of measuring the output at each stage of a particular 
working process by comparative time studies has been 
familiar for decades. The only addition made by the Nazi 
engineers is that the standard times so worked 
have been made the basis for official wage 

Crude psychological methods 
production. To counter 


ules. 
are employed to stimulate 
absenteeism, blackboards are set up 
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on which every absentee is named. “Efficiency competi- 
tions,” medals, decorations and special facilities for holidays 
are employed to replace the normal incentive of better 
wages. Foreign workers are given the opportunity of attend- 
ing special classes, after which they may become foremen or 
skilled workers. For young workers efficiency competitions 
are held on a large scale all over Germany, rather in the 
manner of sports competitions. The prizewinners are 
offered places at technical colleges or schools for foremen. 

These methods are not very effective. Other devices are 
provided by the Institutes for Labour Physiology. These 
Institutes have been busy for at least two decades studying 
the relations between working hours, fatigue and individual 
output. The fact that individual efficiency varies in degree 
during the day and during the week has been rediscovered 
by Nazis. The most recent “discovery ” is that Jonger work- 
ing hours produce greater fatigue if there are only one or 
two long breaks. Consequently the normal ten-hour day has 
now been broken up by a greater number of short breaks. 
It is asserted that after the introduction of more and 
shorter breaks output increases considerably. 

Hot meals provided by works canteens are also said to 
have had a good effect. Not much headway has been made, 
however, with the improvements that have long been recog- 
nised everywhere as making for greater efficiency—better 
lighting, properly designed benches with seating accom- 
modation, and so on. This suggeSts that neither:the material 
nor the labour is available to carry them out. Safety first 


measures were already fairly well developed in pre-Hitler 
Germany. 


Automata 


The most interesting item, perhaps, is the concentration 
of the Nazis on semi-automatic and automatic machines. 
The gulf between the small number of highly skilled 
engineers and the great mass of unskilled and semi-skilled 
labour has grown tremendously during the war. The 
automatic machine which superficially reduces the 
machinist to a feeder-arm is matched by an attempt to 
make the skilled worker, too, into a “ one-track” or “one- 
purpose” worker, particularly in the metal-working in- 
dustries. This has already gone so far that young workers 
are being trained in a very short time for one single 
measuring operation or for minding one particular part of 
a machine tool. It has been observed that the introduction 
of a new and technical simplification or a new psychological 
or physiological approach usually increases output at first. 
But the success is always short-lived, and, in fact, most of 
the Nazis’ difficulties have been overcome—where it has been 
possible to overcome them—by the simple expedient of 
increasing the number of workers. 

There is now no possibility of increasing the number 
of workers further. This explains the frantic efforts of the 
Nazis to get at the causes of falling efficiency. An over- 
riding condition, in present circumstances, is that there 
should be uniform standards all over Germany. The “ ail- 
war economy,” with its extreme dispersal of factorics, 
requires that machines and their parts should be wholly 
interchangeable. From blast furnaces to spades, standard 
models have been developed instead of the wide variety of 

igns in use before the war. 
_ All this makes for mobility of labour. In the most 
important industries workers can be switched readily from 


one part of Germany to another. This is another reason for 
= official schedules which set out uniform working times 
or 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Bank Assets 


HE aggregate balance sheet figures of the London 
T clearing banks for June 30 do not disturb the well 
established trends in the growth and distribution of bank 
assets since the outbreak of the war. These are brought out 
in the following table, which gives the June 30 figures for 
each year since 1939 and expresses each of the main assets 
item as a percentage of the relative total of deposits. 





(In £ million) 
June | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 1944 
} 

os os %* %° %* o/s 
Cash ...... 235 10°8| 270 10-9) 311 10-5} 354 10-8) 387 10-7|.427 10-4 
Short Loans| 150 6-9| 166 6-7| 143 4-9| 147 4-5] 165 4-5) 184 4-5 
Bills ...... 249 11-5| 384 15-6 193 6-6] 292 8- 6-5| 202 4-9 
TDR's...|--. se | ose eve | 482 16-3) 543 16-6) 859 23-6/1,246 30-4 
Investments| 600 27°7| 636 25-8| 880 29-9|1,058 32-4|1,159 31-9/1,169 28-5 
Advances... | 988 45-5| 962 39-0] 859 29-2] 800 24-5) '744 20-5| ‘770 18-8 
Deposits... |2,167 ... [2,469 °... (2,946 ... (3,263... (3,630... [4100 ... 





* Of Deposits. 


Within the framework set by a continuous expansion of 
bank credit, the tendency has been towards an ever increas- 
ing dominance of Government paper in the balance sheets. 
By June, 1941, investments had ousted advances from their 
pre-eminence among the assets. By June of last year advances 
had been pushed back to third place by that new form of 
short-term bank investment, the Treasury Deposit Receipt. 
By June, 1944, the upstart had taken first place. Since short 
loans are now almost wholly secured by Treasury bills and 
since the banks’ bill portfolio is just as exclusively made up 
of Treasury bills, the proportion of deposits covered on 
the other side of, the balance sheet by Government paper 
had by June 30 last risen .to 68.3 per cent. To this might 
be added the 10.4 per cent ratio of cash which, in effect, 
is an interest-free loan to the Government. It will thus be 
seen that what is left of the genuine commercial business 
of the banks is extremely small beer. The ratio of advances 
to deposits, which was 45.5 per cent in the last balance sheets 
to be published before the outbreak of the war, had by 
June 30 last fallen to 18.8 per cent—probably the lowest 
figure in the history of joint-stock banking. 

Of the movements for the twelve months to June 30 last 
perhaps the most interesting is the fall, both absolutely and 
relatively to deposits, in the holding of bills. It is not the 
banks’ fault that their bill portfolios should have fallen so 
drastically, since it is the Treasury, through the Bank of 

» which fixes the weekly amount of TDRs that the 
banks must take and which thus determines the amount of 
bills for which there is room in their portfolios. The pro- 
gressive decline in bills discounted is now in process of 
being remedied with the increase of the weekly tender offer- 
ing of bills to £110 million, but it is evident that the TDR 
has established its pre-eminence as the most important 
means of Government borrowing from the banks and it is 
difficult to see how this new bank asset can be dispensed 
with in the immediate post-war years. 

The virtual stability of investments over the past year is 
gratifying. The ratio of this item to deposits has actually 
fallen and the absolute increase of no more than {ro million 
is the smallest for any comparable period since the beginning 
of the war and shows how little the large subscriptions to 
Government loans during the past year have owed to direct 
applications by the banks. The other interesting movement 
shown by the bank figures for the past year is the first 
check in the absolute decline of bank advances since the 

of the war. Loans for the “small man ” may have 
Played some part in the modest. recovery in this item. A 
more important factor is probably the pos'tive encourage- 
ment to borrowing from the banks for effecting tax pay- 
ments which is provided by the Excess Profits Tax law. The 
main recovery in the banks’ advances occurred in the early 
months of 1944, i.e., at the season when tax loans would 
normally be at their peak and though some of the ground 


and _ Profits 


then gained has been held, it is still too early to claim 
that a new trend in the demand for bank loans has begun to 


manifest itself and that this item is now set for a long-term 
recovery. 


* 


Since the growth in banking credit has been comparatively 
even over the past five years, these mid-year figures provide 
a reasonably accurate basis for comparing the gross earn- 
ings of the past four years and the prospective earnings for 
1944. Estimates of the yields on the main Categories of 
assets are made in the following table and the gross earnings 
for 1939 and 1944 are calculated on that basis. 


(In £ million) 
1939 1944 
% % 
Call Money . . 150 at 1} 1-9] Call Money. . 184 at 1 1:8 
| aR es 249 at 13 40] Bills........ 202 at l 2-0 
Investments . 600 at 38 21 -7 |} T.D.R’s..... 1,246 at lj 14-0 
Advances ... 988 at 4 39-5] Investments. 1,169 at 36 °5 
Advances ... 770 at 29-8 


Gross Earnings 67-1 Gross Earnings 


oo 


4- 


a 


It will be seen that the loss of income on advances—due 
not merely to the fall in advances, but to the lower rate for 
the business still transacted—is rather more than offset by 
the increased income from investments. Looking at the pic- 
ture of gross earnings in its broadest outlines, it appears as 
though the main difference between the years 1939 and 1944 
were provided by the new item of Treasury Deposit Re- 
ceipts, on which the banks this year should earn a gross 
figure of about £14 million. 

These figures of gross yield of assets are, however, a 
most misleading measure of the changes in the banks’ earn- 
ings. The increase in deposits has meant a heavier outlay on 
interest paid to depositors—though this item is probably 
small owing to the banks’ limitation of their special deposit 
rates to a maximum of 1 per cent. Moreover, the bulk of the 
increase in deposits has taken the form of current accounts 
and not of fixed deposits. More important has been the loss 
to the banks of earnings from foreign exchange business, 
new issues, foreign acceptance and other sources of income 
which were considerably reduced and in some cases com- 
pletely dammed up on the outbreak of war. 

General charges have, moreover, increased considerably. 
The salary bill has risen owing to cost-of-living bonuses 
and to the general practice of the banks of making up the 
pay of their employees serving in the forces. Additional 
staff has had to be recruited. ARP work has involved con- 
siderable expenditure. Not only was constructional work 
put in hand, but such precautionary measures as the duplica- 
tion of records and the reorganisation and decentralisation 
of Head Office control meant heavy outlays. If generous 
allowances are made for these items, it would seem that 
the clearing banks’ net profits were now running at a figure 
about £5 million in excess of that for 1939. 


* 


In the light of these estimates it may once more be asked 
why in these circumstances the banks are still not paying 
EPT. There are many answers to this question. The first is 
that the banks were, on the whole, able to claim good stan- 
dards owing to the special profits on realisation of invest- 
ments which fell during the EPT standard period. Another 
reason is that the clearing banks have been allowed to write 
off the whole of their German standstill commitments as a 
set-off against taxable profits. For the clearing banks alone 
these commitments amounted to £11 million on the outbreak 
of the war and even by spreading the set-off over a number 
of years, the annual impact of this factor on the figure of 
taxable profits has been considerable, but must by now have 
largely disappeared. Another factor explaining the absence of 
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EPT payments by the banks must be sought in the sudden 
fall in taxable profits during the early war years. In the 
years 1939 to 1941, inclusive, the banks had hardly begun 
to feel the effect of increasing credit. On the other hand, 
certain items making for lower net earnings made their im- 
pact felt immediately. Among them were the loss of foreign 
exchange and new issue earnings, the higher staff costs and 
ARP expenditure. It is more than probable therefore, that 
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in those years the profits fell appreciably below the Epr 
standards and that in this period the banks accumulated , 
deficit which they have since been working off. Since the 

inning of 1942 the taxable profits have probably ruleq 
higher than the standard and in due course—perhaps this 
year for certain banks, and perhaps in 1945 for others—the 
deficiency will have been used up and the banks wij] 
start paying EPT. 


Wartime Control of Industry 


An article on page 103 of this issue discusses some of the 
issues raised in the Fabian Society's pamphlet “ Govern- 
ment and Industry ; A Framework for the Future ” (Fabian 
Society ; 6d. net.) The section of the pamphlet entitled 
“Wartime Machinery” gives a succinct and accurate 
account of the machinery of control that has been built 
up during the war, and is, by permission, reprinted here. 


Prose attempting to design the layout of a peace- 
time organisation, it is worth examining the actual 
details of what has come to prevail during the war, par- 
ticularly as certain peacetime functions of Government— 
e.g. housing, will be not dissimilar in principle from 
munition production. Many of the facts of wartime pro- 
duction have to be kept secret for security reasons ; but the 
general lines of the organisation are available for public 
knowledge. Probably what bulks largest in the public eye-- 
though not in the eye of the business world—is the system 
of “controls ”:—the Iron and Steel Control, Non-Ferrous 
Control, Timber Control, etc. These have been the subject 
of intermittent public controversy since the beginning of 
the war. Yet they are in fact only one section, and probably 
not the most important, of the Government’s wartime 
machine for supervising industry. 

This machine can really be divided into two main 
sections : 


(a) The buying departments, and 
(b) the supervising departments. 


The most important function is probably that of the 
buying departments, though to some extent the two have 
naturally been intermixed, and the same Ministries (notably 
the Ministry of Supply) have undertaken both. Besides 
controlling the direct contractors, the buying departments 
also administered the inner ring of Government factories. 
The Ministry of Supply, as is well known, following the 
example of the last war, evolved a very large group of 
Royal Ordnance Factories, based on the peacetime Woolwich 
Arsenal. These were Government factories in the full 
sense and every worker in them (the number of whom was 
very great) was a direct employee of the State. There is no 
doubt that the great success of these production units 
rested on the fact, not merely that their location and 
working conditions were better and more intelligently 
planned than most private business factories, but that the 
labour force felt themselves to be working directly for the 
State, without any profit-making “enterpreneur ” inter- 
vening—just as if they were in the Forces. 


+ 


Intermediate between these ROFs and the ordinary 
private firm stood the “agency” factories. In these the 
Government were the owners of the factories, but an im- 
portant firm managed them and employed the labour 
force for a fixed management fee. They were thus also 
non-profit-making, but the workers were employees of a 
business firm—e.g., ICI, Bristol Aircraft Company or 


whatever the case might be. Undoubtedly despi 
absence of the normal See 


real Government factories in the last war—probably had 
far-reaching effects on the war effort. 

It is worth considering the function of-the Buying and 
Supervising Departments in separate detail : 


Buying Departments 


The kernel of these has been the straight production 
departments of the Ministry of Supply, MAP and 
Admiralty, which have had the job of buying, and securing 
the production of, all tiie munitions and equipment required 
for fighting the war by the Services—from aircraft and 
tanks to boots and shoes and petrol cans. Whereas in 
old-fashioned peacetime deflationary conditions this could 
largely be done by mere Contracts Departments, because 
in conditions of general unemployment there was only a 
buying problem and not a production problem, in war- 
time conditions of fult employment and later hyper- 
employment, the production part of the job became much 
the most important. The kernel of the Supply Departments 
therefore became a series of production directorates, each 
concerned with a given article of equipment. In the 
Ministry of Supply, for instance, there would be such a 
directorate for weapons, another for tanks and vehicles, 
another for ammunition, another for general stores, and so 
forth. In the MAP there would be one for aero-engines, 
another for aircraft equipment, and so forth. In the 
Admiralty, there would be similar branches covering, of 
course, merchant ships as well as war ships. 

From these directorates, which provided the central 
drive of the war production effort, a variety of subsidiary 
organisations covering the necessary services sprang up as 
the intensity of the war effort and thé resulting labour 
scarcity or hyper-employment deepened. The Supply De- 
partments required branches of this kind to ensure that, for 
instance, premises, labour and capacity in general, should 
be available, and that clashes between the production direc- 
torates which sprang from these needs should be reduced 
to the minimum. The business firm producing for one of 
these directorates, therefore, found itself dependent on the 
Government not merely for orders, but for labour, premises, 
plant, finance and materials. Since the provision of these 
depended on the authorisation of the central production 
directorate, the firm found itself in fact subordinated to the 
will of this directorate to a more or less absolute degree, 
whatever the legal position might be. Without political agita- 
tion it was hardly possible to escape from its grip. One 
could say that virtually the whole of the enormously ex- 
panded engineering and many attendant industries were 
themselves under Government control more complete than 
had ever been contemplated by the most drastic “ planners” 
of peacetime. Indeed, it was sometimes asked just what 
function a managing director performed wher the Govern- 
ment supplied him with orders, finance, labour, machinery, 
premises and materials. The answer was, of course, that he 
supplied (or did not, as the case might be), the essential 


function of management, i.e., of combining all these together 
in an economical fashion. 


Supervising Departments 


_ The essential function of what might be called the super- 
vising departments was to ensure supplies of articles not 
bought directly by the Government, but required for the 
life of the « ity, either by the public as a whole or 
by firms in Government factories working directly for the 
Government, 


_ It was to meet this need that the “controls,” so familiar 
in public discussion, grew up. These controls covered three 
main areas of industry : 

(1) materials required for munitions 

(2) food for the community, 

(3) other necessities such as clothing. 
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The great bulk of the control over supplies of materials for 

munitions, etc., was administered by the controls of the 

Ministry of Supply, leaving a few to MAP in the case 
) cand 


of $ t materials. As is well known, the general 
type of Ministry of Supply control was a converted trade 
association supervised—in a greater or lesser degree—by 
the Raw Material Department of the Ministry. The Ministry 
of Supply controls and Raw Material Department thus be- 
came responsible for the whole of the iron and steel, chemi- 
cals, non-ferrous, timber, cotton, wool, jute and a host of 
subsidiary industries. The machine tool control of the 
Ministry of Supply also became responsible for ensuring 
supplies of machine tools for all war purposes, and therefore 
for supervising the machine tool industry. MAP confined 
its “control” activities to certain special materials. The 
Ministry of Food naturally performed the same function 
in the case of the food industries, and the: Board of Trade 
in the case of other civilian necessities such as clothing, 
boots and shoes, and retail trade. The Ministry of Works 
(which also acted to a considerable extent as an agency for 
building to the orders of the other departments) ad- 
ministered controls for certain building materials. 


” 


The essential function of the supervising, as opposed to 
the buying departments, was to settle the volume of pro- 
duction, to allocate it between firms, to allocate materials, 
supplies and orders at various stages, and to fix prices. 
The supervising departments usually did not actually buy 
products at any stage, though in certain cases—e.g., food 
or non-ferrous metals—it might be a buyer or an importer 
on a very large scale for subsequent resale to the public 
or other departments. In practice, therefore, the success of 
the control organisations necessarily came to be judged by 
the extent to which they delivered the goods at reasonable 
prices. Inevitably, from the crisis of 1940 onwards, this 
became the main criterion of success ; and we must prob- 
ably allow that, despite the theoretical defects in the forms 
of organisation the prevalence of trade association per- 
sonnel, the controls, judged by this test, largely achieved 
their purpose. This is not to say that their success might not 
have been more complete if the organisation had been some- 
what nearer the ideal. For instance, those which were run 
by business men from other industries turned Civil Ser- 
vants, were probably the most successful. 


— Business 


Disposal of Surplus Stocks 


The Government’s plan for the disposal of surplus 
stocks (Cmd. 6539) is necessarily tentative and provisional, 
and it may have to be revised as a result of international 
discussion or in the light of changimg circumstances. The 
White Paper does not deal with the disposal of fixed 
assets, such as land, buildings and factories, or of machine 
tools, which will be considered separately, as will the 
problems raised by the disposal of surplus aircraft supplies. 
It concentrates on the disposal of manufactured stores suit- 
able for civilian uses. The disposal of raw materials will 
be governed by the appropriate controls, while surplus muni- 
tions will be broken up for scrap or spare parts. Some 
surplus stores will be earmarked for the relief of liberated 
countries, and others may be needed for the Japanese war. 
The three main principles which the Government proposes 
to follow are first, that while the rate of release should be 
such as to satisfy the most urgent consumer requirements, 
and to relieve pressure on storage and production space, it» 
should avoid flooding the market; secondly, that stocks 
should be distributed through the normal channels ; and, 
thirdly, that “ fair and reasonable ” prices should be secured, 
if necessary by statutory price control, while the number of 
intermediaries should be minimised and profiteering pre- 
vented. In every case, the represéntatives of the industries 
and trades concerned will be consulted. Disposal arrange- 
ments will vary according to the nature of the goods, the 
state of the market, and other factors. While the appropriate 

ents will handle the collection and classification of 


sponsible for the arrangements for their disposal. 
It seems, from the very sketchy outline of the plan, that 
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The actual type and degree of control over price, supplies, 
allocation, etc., naturally varied greatly from industry to 
industry and depended on circumstances, The controls, in 
fact, worked independently, and tightened their grip over 
the firms in their own industry in so far as appeared neces- 
sary to maintain essential supplies. The average business 
man came to see that if within reason he delivered the goods, 
he would not be interfered with further. But if he did not 
deliver them, more drastic control would be exerted. In the 
last resort his business might be taken over altogether. No 
doubt very few businesses actually were; but it has to be 
remembered—both for wartime and peacetime policy—that 
for obvious inescapable reasons of manpower, the Govern- 
ment must as to 95 per cent or so work through the 
existing managerial personnel of industry. The supplies of 
such personnel are just not great enough either in quan- 
tity or quality for it to be easy to set them aside in very 
many cases in conditions of full employment. 

To complete the picture of the war production set-up, 
one should mention two other types of authority : 


(a) the Co-ordinating Authorities, 
(b) the Allocating Authorities. 


As hyper-employment began to be reached, the need 
for co-ordinating authorities was felt more and more 
keenly in order to referee any major clashes between the 
active production departments, and even perhaps occa- 
sionally to avoid such clashes by planning in advance, The 
Ministry of Production was set up for this purpose, and is 
generally admitted to have achieved a certain amount of 
co-ordinating work both at HQ and through the Regional 
Organisation, which was thus provided with a referee on 
the spot in the case of local clashes. The chief Allocating 
Authorities were, of course, the Ministry of Labour for 
manpower, a special committee for materials, the Machine 
Tool Control for machinery, and the Factory and Storage 
Control of the Board of Trade for premises. The Ministry 
of Production and Ministry of Labour attempted to plan 
jointly the location of new factories and Government orders 
in such a way as to direct these into those parts of the 
country where there was still manpower, labour and capacity. 
No new factory could be set up without the recommenda- 
tion of the production directorate and the approval of the 
Ministry of Labour and Ministry of Production. 


Notes 


the Government is thinking along the right lines, but there 
are certain principles which must be observed if the aim of a 
“fair and orderly” disposal of surplus stocks is to be 
secured. It is above all essential that the methods used after 
the last war should be avoided, and that the Government 
should not act as a commercial entrepreneur, interested 
primarily in securing the maximum yield from the sale of 
goods in the minimum space of time. Policy should be 
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ided by wider issues, and by consideration of the effect 
ordispoal on production, prices and the market generally. 
In most cases, the supply of goods available for release 
is likely to fall short of demand, both from industrial and 
civilian users. The criterion in such cases should be to 
release the goods as rapidly as possible, provided that reason- 
able prices can be preserved. The question of what con- 
stitutes “fair and reasonable” prices is left vague in the 
White Paper. There will almost certainly be a tendency 
for the trade associations, who are to be consulted, to press 
for a slower disposal and for higher prices than would be 
reasonable or desirable. The Government must, at all 
costs, resist this tendency ; it must maintain sufficient con- 
trol over the whole process and machinery of the disposal 
of surplus stocks to ensure that there is no “ breaking 
the market.” The danger a ‘an ealieat ae 

ill, of course, be ter where the supp’ $ ex- 
es the seninidtnis aenenti as in the case of machine- 
tools. In such cases the SS —- in 
holding the stocks, and easing when it is 
assured that a. cnaatain when. It is right that the 
market should not be “ broken.” But there are two possible 
definitions of a broken market. e correct one—is 
that a market is broken when even a fully efficient producer 
cannot compete. The other—which will be that advanced 
by the average trade association—is that the market is 
broken when the least efficient producer is deprived of his 
full margin of profit. “ Fair and reasonable prices” should 
be defined with an eye to the first definition not to the 
second. 


* *x * 


Form of Accounts 


The latest recommendations of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants concerg the form in which the balance 
sheet and profit and Idss account should be presented. 
Although adopted by the Council, these recommendations 
emanate from the special committee set up to study the 
problem and it is to be noted that they differ appreciably 
from the evidence which the Institute tendered to the 
Cohen Committee. The full value of the latest recommenda- 
tions can only be assessed by considering them in relation 
to the previous statements from this source, but there are 
certain definite points which can be considered in isola- 
tion. In the first place, while continuing to state that standard 
forms are neither practicable nor desirable, the Council stress 
the fact that a proper view of the trend of events can only 
be obtained if certain principles are consistently applied. 
These principles appear to be the separation of all figures 
into sub-groups, so that each of these contains only items 
similar to one another, and the arrangement of sub-groups 
into groups. It is possible to quarrel with some of the details 
of the arrangement suggested, but there is no doubt that 
the principle is correct. The only question is whether it 
goes far enough for there is nowhere any statement that 
there should be agreement among accountants as to defini- 
tions. It is, perhaps, assumed that this exists to the neces- 
sary degree, but, if that is so, there are excellent reasons for 
doubting whether the assumption is justified. 
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Much of the practice recommended is in accordance with 
that already adopted in the case of a small fraction of the 
best accounts presented in the past year or two. Two ex. 
cellent suggestions appear, however, to have received virty. 
ally no acceptance so far, namely, that commitments of 
material amount for capital expenditure should be dealt with 
in a note to the balance sheet, and that both debts ang 
credits not expected to mature for over a twelvemonth 
should be stated in a separate category. Further points 
which are of particular importance are the recommendations 
that, where the previous year’s figures are given—and thei 
inclusion should be obligatory—they must be prepared on 
the same basis as the figures of the year under review, and 
that the word subsidiary should be considered to include 
sub-subsidiary. There have been recent cases where the 
former principle was certainly not observed and at leas 
one recently where in addition no mention was made of 
the lack of comparability. The recommendations as to profit 
and loss accounts are reasonably sufficient so far as they 
go, but they suggest only proper disclosure of “the amount 
available for appropriation.” That is to say, there is to be 
no statement even of administrative costs, let alone factory 
or comparable costs. It cannot be too frequently stated 
that, until information is available which enables those con- 
cerned to obtain a wide view of the functioning of these 
institutions, there is no means of combating the dissatisfac- 
tion which results from the concentration of power in the 
hands of a few people who are, in existing circumstances, 
protected from criticism—favourable or otherwise—by a 
lack of information which ought to be made available. 


* * * 


Motor Taxation 


It would be hard to find a more complete contrast than 
exists between the suggestions laid before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the revision of motor taxation by the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, on the one 
hand, and the Motor Agents’ Association, on the’ other. 
The former advocated, in the main, the mere substitution of 
cubic capacity of the cylinder for diameter as the basis 
of taxation. The latter ask for a complete scrapping of any 
taxation which would tend to influence design and the 
substitution of a graded tax on initial value for both private 
cars and commercial vehicles. They advocate this only as 
a pis aller, for the whole basis of their case is that the motor, 
as a tool of production, should be exempt from all taxation. 
Except insofar as private cars and some other passenger 
vehicles are to be regarded as contributing to entertainment 
rather than to production, this is certainly sound, and the 
great merit of the solutions advanced by the MAA is that 
it is possible to switch from one to the other, or indeed to 
any interpolated position, without any more inconvenience 
to makers and distributors than is necessarily involved in a 
variation in prices. The arguments in favour of some such 
system of taxation were set out in some detail in an article 
in The Economist of May 13th, and they are very similar 
to those now advanced by the MAA, except that two of the 
alternative schemes of that body call for a marked reduction 
in total tax on motors, starting with total abolition of 
all taxes, including the Fuel Tax. The first step away from 
this principle is to retain the Fuel Tax and impose a 
registration fee of {£1 vehicle ; the second adds a com- 
paratively low scale of ad valorem taxes, based on original 
list prices ; whilst the third and last suggests the stepping up 
of this scale to a point where the present tax yield is pro- 
vided. While it is certainly very desirable that transport 
costs, which enter into all goods in greater or less degree, 
should be kept as low as possible, the vital matter which the 
Chancellor is now called upon to consider is what type of 
tax will produce a large, flourishing motor industry in this 

country, capable of taking its full part as an er tO 
world markets. As has already been stated more than 


instrument so far and that any tax which cramps 
deals ia aa r suggested y 


* * 


The Distribution of Coal 


Lack of space prevented more than a cursory reference 
week to the very in 


last teresting information about coal 


distribution provided in the Ministry of Fuel’s statistical 
White Paper. Table I, in page 121, shows how the total out- 
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ut of coal has been distributed between various users 
ies 1938 and 1943. Out of a greatly reduced supply 
available, the needs of home consumers increased both 
absolutely and relatively—the greatest proportionate in- 
creases being recorded for manufacturing industry and 
electricity undertakings, whose percentage of the total was 
doubled. Increased home consumption was offset by the 
virtual cessation of exports, the fall in which was not very 
much greater than the decline in output, although its share 
of total output fell during the six years from 20 per cent 
to 3.6 per cent. After the war, coal exports will have to be 
resumed on a considerable scale. To meet both foreign and 
home demand it will therefore be necessary not only to 
step up production but to effect further economies in utili- 
sation, and possibly to maintain some restrictions on 
domestic and industrial users. Since the fuel efficiency 
campaign was started at the end of 1942, Fuel Efficiency 
Committees have visited some 25,000 factories and nearly 
20,000 people have been trained in special Fuel Efficiency 
courses and centres. These developments are of great 
importance from the point of view of securing efficient coal 
utilisation after the war. Table II shows in more detail 
the different industrial users of coal. 


* * * 


Coal Merchants 


The census of coal merchants in April, 1943 (Table 
III), indicates the need for an overhaul of the distributive 
system. The number of merchants, 27,000, nearly half of 
whom dispose of less than 20 tons a week, is altogether 
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excessive, and leads to considerable overlapping and dupli- 
cation of service. Distribution is not a simple operation, 
owing to the need for dealing with a variety of different 
grades which do not readily lend themselves to standardi- 
sation, but costs could undoubtedly be lowered by such 
measures as an amalgamation of merchants, the increased 
introduction of machinery and the delimitation of areas. 
In this connection, the proposals of the Tory Reform Com- 
mittee for “a more orderly structure of the trade” merit 
consideration. Its recommendations include controlled entry 
to the trade and the appointment of area committees with 
powers to fix selling prices, by adding fixed margins to the 
pithead prices—these margins to include a “service 
charge ” from which a Distributive Charges Account could 
be created. The White Paper does not give any information 
about present costs of distribution ; an example of a typical 
area in the Times (July 13th) gives a pre-war average 
retailer’s margin of 13s. 13d. in winter and 12s. 114d. 
in summer. It is clear that the cost to the consumer may 
become prohibitive if the upward trend of production costs 
‘revealed in the national ascertainment is continued. Total 
net costs rose from I6s. per ton in 1938 to 27s. 6d. in 1943. 


* * * 


Absenteeism Among Miners 


Table IV gives the results of an interesting survey of 
absenteeism during three separate weeks. It shows that in 
a normal working week, over 76 per cent of the men lost no 
shifts at all, voluntarily, while 17 per cent lost only one 
shift, and only about 7 per cent lost two or more. The survey 
shows a definite correlation between voluntary absenteeism 
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TaBLe II].—ConsuMPTION BY CLASSES OF CONSUMERS FOR THE 
Coat .YEAR 1943/44 
(Thousand Tons) 
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TABLE III.—CzrNsus oF CoaAL MERCHANTS AT lst APRIL, 1943 


Number of Merchants with average weekly disposal tonnage of 
House Coal, 
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TaBLeE IV.—RESULTS OF SPECIAL SURVEY OF ABSENTEEISM 
DURING THREE SELECTED WEEKS; A PERCENTAGE OF POSSIBLE 
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and holidays, and between different days of the week. Thus, 
whereas face workers’ absenteeism was as high at 24.5 per 
cent on the: Tuesday after a holiday, it was as low as 
3.5 per cent on the Friday before a holiday. Involuntary 
absenteeism was not subject to the same fluctuations. Major 
Lloyd George told the House of Commons that the volun- 
tary rate had decreased recently ; in the first quarter of this 
year it was 4.7 compared with 5 per cent in the first quarter 
of 1943. He attributed this reduction in part to the success 
of the system of voluntary fines, which was started in 
Durham and has now been adopted in a few coalfields. 
Under this system, a maximum fine of £1 can be imposed 
on the spot by a Regional Investigation Officer of the 
Ministry, accompanied by two assessors from the manage- 
ment and workers’ side ; if the offender makes good the fine 
is refunded. In Durham, 12,600 cases have been dealt with 
in ten months, and only 34 per cent. of the fines have been 
forfeited. Durham’s rate of avoidable absenteeism, 2.4 per 
cent for all workers, is far below the national average of 
4.9 per cent, and, to judge from this experience, the exten- 
sion of the scheme to all other regions would undoubtedly 
be beneficial. 


= * * 


Australian Loan Repayments 


No surprise can be felt at the announcement of the 
Australian High Commissioner that the £8,125,000 of deben- 
tures and registered stock of the 3 per cent Commonwealth 
loan, repayable October ist this year is to be redeemed 
without reborrowing. It is also the intention to pay off the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramway 5 per cent loan of 
£1,000,000 on that date, while notice had already been given 
to redeem twice that amount of Brisbane Tramways 5} per 
cent stock. The two last are optional maturities which are 
being tackled on account of the high nominal rate of in-_ 
terest. There exist a number of other optional maturities 
of the Commonwealth and State Governments, repayable at 
any time on due notice, mostly costing around 4 per cent. 
A January figure of sterling holdings of the Commonwealth 
showed a total of £74 million which is, according to some 
authorities, an understatement even for that date. It would 
seem possible to repay some of these optional maturities 
forthwith, but it is extremely probable that the Common- 
wealth authorities are holding their fire for a larger opera- 
tion which ought to be undertaken some time next year. 
At various dates, starting on July rst next, there occur 
the first optional maturities of the 5 per cent loans of the 
Commonwealth and States repayable 1945-75. If one adds 
in a New South Wales loan with maturity dates of 1945-65, 
the total to be dealt with is well over £100 million, on which 
the potential savings are really substantial. It is extremely 
probable that Australia will wish to deal with this opera- 
tion next year. No one suggests that sterling holdings, sur- 
plus to requirements, will suffice to repay the whole of this 
sum, but the Commonwealth should be in a very strong 
position to approach a partial conversion. By announcing 
its intention to make a partial repayment, it will be able 
to exact the most favourable terms possible and will, 
probably, be able to re-borrow a portion at long term at a 
very low rate. The market, with this possibility in view, 
has already reduced the official minima for these loans to 
par so that the disappearance of existing premiums, which 
are already much reduced, will cause no disturbance to 
dealings. It need hardly be said that investors will be unable 
to obtain 5 per cent elsewhere and the prospective operation 
is likely to stimulate demand for lower interest securities. 
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A Profitable Liquidation 


According to a statement made last week-end by the 
board of the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company, the Nizam’; 
Government has made an offer of £708,000 for the princ; al 
asset of the concern, the Singareni Collieries Company 
The shares of the Hyderabad Company are of £3 denomina. 
tion. They have rarely stood as high as 35s. in recent years 
until a few weeks ago, and on the eve of the announcement 
they were quoted at 38s. If the offer is accepted, the board 
expect to make a distribution of the order of 68s. per share 
Over the past decade, the average dividend on the capital 
has been about 3} per cent and there is no apparent reason 
to expect an early improvement in earnings from the 
colliery company. What, in these circumstances, suggests to 
the Nizam that he should bid almost double the beg 
price recently quoted for the shares? The answer, presum- 
ably, lies in the quite abnormal exchange position. On the 
one hand, India, and presumably the Nizam’s Government, 
holds a huge and growing accumulation of sterling which 
it will be by no means easy to convert into goods, excep 
over an extended period. On the other, there is no certainty 
as to the purchasing power of either sterling or rupees over 
that period. The local Government may feel that it can 
get more out of the property than the Hyderabad Company 
has done, but it is, in all probability, also taking into account 
the fact that it may be worth paying a very high premium to 
be certain of getting real assets now for its sterling holdings. 
It may be worth while looking into the prospects of other 
companies in India and in other areas, such as Egypt, 
where holdings of sterling balances are large, with a view 
to seeing whether there is any chance of similar trans- 
actions. 


* * * 


Labelling Food 


The Minister of Food has made an Order which im- 
plements the policy set out in the White Paper, “The 
Labelling and Advertising of Foods” (Cmd. 6482), 
published last November. With certain minor exceptions, 
the Order provides that pre-packed foods shall be labelled 
to show the name and address of the packer, the name 
of the food, the names of the ingredients in the order of 
the proportions in which they were used, and the minimum 
quantity of food in the package. Special rules apply to 
labels and advertisements when claims are made about the 
presence of vitamins or minerals in a food. Claims are only 
permitted when specified vitamins or minerals are present, 
and the proportion has to be stated. The Order comes 
into force on January 1, 1945, to give manufacturers time 
to amend their labels. The Order will provide a necessary 
safeguard to the public. It is particularly important when 
so many foods are pre-packed, and at present when, owing 
to zoning, shoppers are confronted with unfamiliar trade 
names. Although the need for such control is enhanced 
by the war, the provisions of the Order deserve a per- 
manent place in the marketing of food. For this reason 
itis a pity that the regulations were not laid down by Act 
of Parliament rather than by Defence Regulation which 
might be too hastily set aside when the war is over. 


+ * * 


Argentine Investments 


Whatever the true position may be with regard to the 
question of economic sanctions against Argentina, there is 
some evidence of a change of attitude by those responsible 
for running British enterprises in that country. In the 
past, it has always been their policy to stress the good rela- 
tions existing between them and the Argentine Government. 
But in the past few months there has been a change. It is 
true that the policy of discrimination against foreign capital 
has been carried than hitherto, but, until recently, 


gather, the impression created on the railway managers in 
their negotiations in Argentina, seem to mark a new depar- 
ture; an intention not only to reduce ings to a level 
where even depreciation cannot be adequately covered, but 
also to assume complete control with a minimum of com- 
pensation. In these circumstances, the comments of the 
boards of several Argentine enterprises have been much 
more outspoken than was at all usual, and the matter has 


been brought to something of a climax by the statement last 
week of Mr J. A. Goudge, chairman of the Buenos Ayres 
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little prospect that the British stockholders would be allowed 


derive any t from the recovery in Argentine pros- 
vat that there had been a change in the Argentine 
be ernment’s attitude. In the past the Statements of 
soa chairmen have been so consistently mild that 
= wehis modest amount of criticism marks a decided 
cca tn policy. It is not fanciful to see in it the 
ns of a belief that the policy of appeasement in 
matters of investment is as little likely to succeed as such 

licies usually are. What is required, in this connection as 
Pr other matters, is that this country and the USA, at least, 
should concert a policy which will hold out hopes of 
development for backward countries, among which Argen- 
ina must now be counted, and make it abundantly clear 
in only those who are prepared to observe the rules will 
receive the benefits. 


’ * * 


Hudson’s Bay Successes 


The preliminary results of Hudson’s Bay Company 
for the year ended January 31, 1944, show a net profit of 
£124,874 against £114,138. This favourable result is reached 
despite an increase of over £275,000 in the amount required 
for taxation, which is £1,533,948. This makes possible the 
payment of a § per cent ordinary dividend, one point 
higher than last year and the highest distribution made 
in the last ten years. Far more profitable to the ordinary 
shareholder, however, is the tax-free payment from receipts 
of land sales of § per cent, which compares with a total 
of 8.5 per cent previously distributed under this head since 
payments were recommenced in 1938. Altogether it is a 
bumper year for the ordinary shareholder. Figures for the 
land account for 1943-44 are not yet available, making 
comment difficult, but it must be remembered that profits 
from land receipts represent in effect, not current earnings, 
but the repayment of a capital asset. The difficulty is to 
know what is the real value of the very large land assets 
held by the company, which would help to indicate the 
break-up value of the ordinary shares. In the long run 
the proposed repayment of {600,000, the remainder of the 
preference capital (£200,000 having been repaid last year 
and £600,000 in both 1942 and in 1936), is of more per- 
manent value for equity prospects. The elimination of the 
preference shares will leave ordinary as the only class of 
capital, a factor which should greatly help an enterprising 
postwar policy. In view of these facts, it is not surprising 
that the ordinary shares have risen by 14s. 13d. to 78s. od., 
cum dividend, in the week following the preliminary 
announcement. Assuming that tax relief on the ordinary 
dividend is at the same rate as last year, namely 75-5 and 
including the payment out of land receipts, the yield on 
ordinary shares amounts to £2 2s. 4d. per cent tax free. 


* * * 


Public Departments’ Investments 


This is the season of the year when Sir Waldron 
Smithers MP is seized with his annual hunger for informa- 
tion on the more obscure details of the national debt posi- 
tion, This year he has improved on his previous perform- 
ances and has extracted from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a considerable amount of information for which 
the statistician should be duly grateful. The following table 
gives the average outstanding amounts of the main con- 
stituents of the floating debt and is chiefly remarkable for its 
revelation of the extent to which the Treasury is now in 


debt to the Bank of England in the day-to-day course of 
business. 





Average Amounts Outstanding during 
Each Quarter (£000) 








| 
uarter Ending Ways and Means | 
. , havenchs by Treasury 
Treasury ____.| Deposit 
Bills |____—_— Receipts 
\Bank of Eng. Public Depts. 
' 
Des 25,922 261,896 986,328 
xvieinaewiaie 2,770,796 , ’ 
> PER oi 2,907,118 2,819 265,300 999,786 
30 Septenber panbdenns « 3,044, 3,163 320,515 | 1,022,315 
31 December ........ 11. 3,055,614 1, 369,107 | 1,282,832 
Rta 132 | 379,982 | 1,406,412 
6 6.0 diswipbiew oie 6.6 1 b 206, 
Pais cera ess 3 3eea36 3088 442,302 | 1,408,456 








The rate of interest paid on advances from the Bank of 
England varied throughout between } per cent and 1 per 
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cent. Rather less than half the advances from public depart- 
ments were interest free. The balance bore interest at 15/16 
and 1 per cent. The following information was given show- 
ing how many TDRs were encashed prior to maturity in 
each of the last four years and the loans into which the 
proceeds of such encashments were invested. 


TREASURY Deposit REcEIPTS (£ millions) 


Loans Into Which Proceeds of 
Encashments have been Applied 
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| 3% | National | Tax | Post 




















’ Total 
Year to ' iad 
Savings War Reserve Office | 
Bonds Bonds | Certificates} Issues 
OEE ay MoO ae aoe ' ea OE Be ee 
30 June, 1941........ | 28 Le bee tw 141 
30 June, 1942........ wT ae 1 oe TF oe 423 
30 June, 1943........ | 110 Se) St Be ae 
30 June, 1944........ 105 248 281 140 | (648 
| 320 771 594 34 | 1,719 














The debt charge in 1943-44 on certain items of the debt 
was as follows: 


in £000’s 
‘Sreasury ills... .... i ee con. SRS 
Ways and Means Advances a 1,818 
Treasury Depesits by Banks ... 12,121 
National Savings Certificates 7,900 
Tax Reserve Certificates 3,289 


During the year to June 30, 1944, the Tax Reserve Certi- 
ficates redeemed in payment of taxes amounted to 
£658,683,000 as against £11,834,000 repaid in cash. The 
Chancellor also stated in answer to a later question that 
the national debt held by Government departments on 
March 31, 1939, was £630 million and on March 31, 1943, 
£1,927 million. These figures do not include the holdings of 
the Issue Department of the Bank of England (which can 
readily be ascertained), of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, and of a number of smaller departments such as 
the Crown Agents, the Treasury Solicitor and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
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Dr. LIABILITIES. £ 
To Capital authorised and issued iced ae nas 


s. d 

ial ses 000 0 0 

'o Reserve Fund one vad a6 sh es ae Ae be aes 060 
To Current, Deposit and other Accounts (including provision for 

Contingencies) i we pas ini ei ‘ae -. 69,878,631 11 8 

To Amounts due to Subsidiary Companies wa ve be 33,377 18 0 

To Aeceptances and Engagements on account of Customers ... 5,528,183 11 9 





ASSETS. 
By Coin, Bank Notes and Balance at Bank of Bngland 


By Balances with, and Cheques in course of Collection on, other Banks 
in the United Kingdom ‘ : aon on a 


on ie i 4,263,468 13 1 
By Money at Call and at Short Notice * . 9,006,700 0 
By Bills Discounted ... ‘ad ‘ o 1,805,500 6 6 
By Deposit Receipts me ‘ 7,500,000 0 0 
By Inv its :— 
ritish Government Securities ... #19,165,112 9 4 
= ities iis 657,595 9 7 
ubsidiary Companies os —— 
19,728,707 18 11 
By Advances to and other Accounts - 12,643,448 16 4 
By Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances and Engagements as per contra 5,528,183 11 9 
By Bank (at cost, | amounte written — 
Freehol i Jaa af oe as £620,000 0 0 
Leasehold eit 75,000 0 0 
695,000 0 0 
267,350,193 1 6 
FRANCIS GLYN, Chairman. 
IAN LESLIE MELVILLE, } 
Cc. @. RANDOLPH, j Directors. 
QUINTIN BROWN, Accountant. 
17th July 1944, 
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Cocoa Supplies 


At Messrs Rowntree and Co., Ltd.’s last annual meet- 
ing some months ago, Mr G. J. Harris, the chairman of the 
company, suggested that there was a distinct threat of a 
cocoa shortage after the war. He gave two reasons for his 
opinion ; these are: the apathy of West African native 
planters as a result of the low cocoa prices paid 
by the Government since the outbreak of war, and 
the menace of cocoa diseases, especially the “swollen 
shoot disease,” in some of the West African cocoa 
regions. The cause of the first of these difficulties 
has since been removed. The Colonial Office has 
recently extended its West African Cocoa Control 
scheme, in force since the outbreak of war, until 
the end of the 1945/46 season, and it has raised its buying 
prices with immediate effect. Thus in the Gold Coast, the 
world’s most important cocoa supplying area, native farmers 
received 11s. per load of 60 Ibs for their recently harvested 
mid-crop, which compares with 7s. 6d. originally fixed for 
purchases during this season. From the beginning of the 
next season on October 1, 1944, the price will be raised 
to 12s. 6d. per load, and this should go a long way in 
overcoming the apathy of farmers, especially as the Govern- 
ment is pledged that any surplusé¢s it derives from its cocoa 
transactions will be handed back to the producers or used 
in their favour. The fight against the cocoa diseases, which 
have made considerable headway during the war, is more 
difficult and requires time. Following the visit of Dr. H. A. 
Tempany, Agricultural Adviser to the Colonial Office, to 
the West African cocoa regions last winter, however, the 
problem has engaged considerable attention and measures 
to meet it have been taken by the Government in co-opera- 
tion with the Wartime Association of the British cocoa and 
chocolate industry. While full details of the extent of the 
damage by disease have not yet been published, the latest 
data about current crops do not suggest that current supplies 
have been decisively reduced. Meanwhile, it is encouraging 
that through the improvement of the shipping position, 
losses of West African cocoa supplies through inadequate 
storing in the Tropics have been reduced to a negligible 
level and that at least some surpluses from present ship- 
ments may be available to supplement supplies for relief 
and immediate post-war requirements. As Brazil, the 
world’s second largest cocoa producing area, too, has latel 
reported a prospective recovery in its cocoa production 
and exports, the danger of a cocoa shortage appears to be 
receding, although a skilful handling of available supplies 
and of the campaign against the cocoa diseases in West 
Africa remains essential. The extension of the West African 
cocoa scheme for another two seasons has postponed, but 
not removed, the need for reorganising the West African 
aed marketing system and of coordinating world cocoa 
supplics, 
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Shorter Note 


A conference is to be held towards the end of the month 
between representatives of the British, United States ang the 
Netherlands Governments to discuss the probable nature of 
post-war problems in rubber, both crude and synthetic. 
It is proposed to draft a tentative programme of studies to 
be made by the three Governments as a basis for further 
discussions. They will discuss the desirability of establishi 
a committee to survey the crude and synthetic situation 
with a view to the consideration of post-war problems. The 
British delegation will be led by Mr O. S. Franks, Ministry 
of supply, and Mr. P, H. Wjstermann, will lead the Nether- 
] delegation. 


Company Results 


General Electric Company. 
Years to March 31, 


1942 1943 1944 
Profit and contingencies after E.P.T.¢ .... 1,728,137 1,748,917 1 s15.409 
Reena a 5 ica'g piss 60 BASS Has 0 weer & 460,795 459,619 460,699 
se es Le Oe gig seal a 685,000 700, 700,000 
POM BONG... 6b edb iii ech cic keve ss * 78,911 89,276 106,645 
NOE DOOD ss iad sith ac os nad base's s coals 4,485 4,281 4,335 
Preference dividends. ...............++4. 126,000 126,000 126,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
EL cs'n £ccbi b> canoe eae kan wae ewes © 368,946 369,741 414,730 
Pecks bsp hb 5 SwccWeawdt les d58ibs ues 367,358 367,358 367,358 
’ si ca bales ecnaeo dhaouvatien’s 17-6 17 ‘6 19 8 
SUE craw Gh ekc rina o ghd exes sas 06 i 1 17 
Camry Beret 66555. 5i ss oS daigde cide és 815,379 817,762 865,134 
Piet Det MOOR 6 iin ainc soubnsccenasvins 5,201,680 4,997,814 4,807,545 
Net inter-company items................ 4,576,019 3,852,959 4,062,860 
Net quid ED aie ne esa kiwis AS. osees 5,566,051 6,496,360 $4,493,100 
Gross liquid assets.................2.05- 2,995,990 15,004,681 15,730,165 
(dainty cubs +n sWaERD CORE 5,852,46. 6,804,952 6,894,334 


Tax reserve certificates ‘ 700,000 1,703,700 
t Including dividends from Subsidiaries, after making full provision for any losses 
¢ After deducting loan, and interest accrued, maturing December 1, 1944. 

The {1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 98s. 6d., yield 
£3 12s. 4d. per cent. - 


Guest, Keen and Nettiefolds. (Iron and Steel.) 
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ears to March 31, 
1942 943 ” 
Profit, after fees, taxation, etc.t ......... 1,203,678 1,275,961 1,358,330 
Deprecia Bact ee tt Seren ee 250,000 275,000 300,000 
Debenture interest ...............22000. 56,087 54,355 52,584 
Debenture redemption ...............+++ 38,967 39,832 40,718 
MOIS 6 < 005055 dekh eca so Gss ccaces 46, 22,000 13,500 
Preference dividends. ................... 321, 327,880 327,880 
Ordinary stock :— 
SED i acicka stakes dceknakasuee sas 484,744 553 623,648 
a ectiimknen whdie sch an omade-ees 723 32 a05 321,723 
CE a caus kapephacee bes ve okd 15-1 17-2 19-4 
NE UG ret 60's 0 sek 6 Sa Ohne 64 kes eae 10 0 10 
Conti nn RR aS PET One 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Gomera] reserve 2... oon cc cece epee sces 100,000 150,000 $150,000 
Conny Serato csc. 5 dabecktes sc oo3: 495,458 527,629 629,554 
Bet aed assets... gecssoeescesssere cee , 2,460,632 ae 
et inter-company items................ 11,288,974 10,315,203 ,201, 
Net liquid assets§ ............2.0ecesees . . 7330°329 5,889,881 
ROU NI yon Soc 8S se ccivsvceus 7,515,951 9,177,302 9,528,181 
* Including investments in Associated 
+ Including divi and interest from Su and . 
¢ In addition, surplus tax provision for four years to March 31, 1943, of £250,000 
was allocated to led as a current liability. 
§ Including investments in Associated panies, but after deduction of *‘ reserves 
for taxation and contingencies.” 


The {1 ordinary shares, standing at 40s. 6d. ex dividend, yield 
£4 18s. 9d. per cent. . 


Cunard White Star. 


Years to December 31, 
1942 1945 


Profit, after deferred repairst ............ 2,199,717 1,834,189 1,716,309 
Dupandialtth so iiinncinutorsicvesse ceca , ‘ ,782 1,049,359 
DUE Ss civecck GiunineURUdodeke<adveic. see tos tees 7,750 
Debenture interest ..............0000... 79,541 pa 
Ordinary shares :— 
EE sass bck icedioes dinsevieassiaes 50,927 619,423 659,200 
Si anks 55: ancheousintaniebsaciecas 375,000 500,000 500,000 
EMME. ccccuk ee 19-0 12-4 13-2 
ME Mpikn si ce sia euebbbnesbinkicates 1 10 10 
heasibiiadakan sendin dacsitees ust 1,500, ao 400,000 
oN BRA RO DE Die: 490,278 609,701 368,902 
ee, 
Net fixed assets§..............ccceesees 830 489,193 10,442,115 
Net liquid assets ..............sses00--. eee MR os sss 1,287,635 
Gross liquid assets..............0000e005 , 140 10,810,646 
Government stocks. bikes iE raahne gas 3 ae O00 $000,000 7,395,000 
replacement contingencies ...... 3,811,551 6,960,845 ,360, 
tae axe 753,900 1,740,100 —_ 1,740,100 


t interest in 1942, aad 
Including - oe investments of £32,758 in 1941, £54,773 2, 


1941, and 
3 Inecang Teserve for balances in European Countries of £1,856 in 1, 
¢ fidheoe Gnduction ot Diosh Shigticicnant task! Ciniliesashin’ eserves . 
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OMPANY MEETINGS 


CUNARD WHITE STAR, LIMITED 


ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1943 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 



























1942 1943 
DY. £ £ s. d. 
depreciation of Fleet ...... eee eee e ees eecsenes aeeeece 1,196,162 1,039,692 0 0O 
Depreciation of Plant, Machinery and Office Furniture... 10,620 9,666 11 1 
NirectOrs’ FECS..-+eeeceee reese essences enceeceneenees 5,000 5,000 0 0O 
uditors’ Fees ...-+++++- eee eeee ehitences ttt eeeeees 2,750 2,750 0 0 
Reserve for Cash, Deposits and Balances in European 
Coumtsieh. n'a is:4eb04 WHOS SENS s e's ved cc etrpecseses 234 sd C 
Balance—Profit for the year......... BIE) » v GamaieNe see 619,423 659,200 610 
£1,834,189 £1,716,308 17 11 
1942 1943 
” hy} £ £ 4,4. 
Dperating Profit and Interest after providing for Deferred 
Repairs ..sseeeeeeceersccccccecccesecsesseceeees 1,779,416 1,550,960 0 8 
stosent OB IMVORREROMER So 6.66 <6 aie senieinde scccavccewces 54,773 165,348 17 3 
£1,834,189 £1,716,308 17 11 
BALANCE SHEET, 3/ist DECEMBER, 1943 
LIABILITIES 1942 1943 
Share Capital :— 4 £ £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Authorised and Issued :— 
10,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 
fl each, fully paid ........ 10,000,000 10,000,000 0 0 
eserves—Ships Replacement and 
General Contingencies......... 6,960,845 > 17,360,844 19 7 
creditors, Deferred Repairs and 
Open Voyage Accounts....... 3,269,787 3,273,012 11 10 
Provision for Proposed Dividend 250,000 250,000 0 0 
Reserve for Cash, Deposits and 
Balances in European Countries 129,854 129,461 13 8 
Profit and Loss Account :— 
Balance brought forward from 
lash WOGOUIIES is. onc oo 00 0a % 490,278 609,701 7 1 
Add Profit for the Year....... 619,423 659,200 6 10 
1,109,701 1,268,901 13 11 
Deduct Amount transferred to 
WISIUNR bic athe ccaee snes 400,000 0 O 
868,901 13 11 
Deduct Dividends paid :— 
15th December, [942 (nett).. 250,000 
29th July, 1943 (mett) ...... 250,000 
15th December, 1943 (nett) . . 250,000 0 0 
Deduct Proposed Divd. (nett) 609,701 618,901 13 11 
250,000 0 0 
Carried forward to next account 609,701 368,901 13 11 


£21,220,187 £21,382,220 19 0 





1942 1943 
as ASSETS £ £ s. d. 
Ships at Cost, Less Depreciation................+.++- 11,457,177 10,417,485 O O 
t, Machinery, Office Furniture, etc., at Cost, less 
WO i ee 32,016 24,628 0 0 
Investments in Government Stocks...............-+: 6,000,000 17,395,000 0 0 
Ships’ Stores, Provisions, Wines, Linen, etc., certified 
by Officials of the Company...............+0e0+: 250,070 180,940 311 
Debtors, Agents’ Balances, Open Voyage Accounts and j 
Ls, wp th |) OREO RE 1,425,882 1,373,522 8 4 
» Deposits and Balances in European Countries... 129,854 129,461 13 8 
h at Bankers and in Hand............. eee oo 1,926,688 1,861,183 13 1 


NotE.—At the 31st December, 1943, contingent assets 
smounted to £1,740,100 available for shipbuilding under 
terms of the “‘ Government Tonnage Replacement 

‘count Agreement 1940.” 


PERCY E. BATES, 


T. A. L, BROCKLEBANK, h Directors : 
£21,220,187 £21,382,220 19 0 


ee 





REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 


an have audited the above Balance Sheet. We have obtained all the information and 
JPlanations we have required. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 
the bert exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to 
of ae our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books 


mpany, 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO.,, 


Auditors. 
CHARTERED an echt 


Lonpon, 12ru Jury, 1944. 
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NOTES BY THE CHAIRMAN 


SIR PERCY E. BATES, BART.,G.B.E. 


A comparison of the profit and loss account 
for 1943 with that of 1942 shows a reduction 
of £228,000 in operating profit and interest 
after providing for deferred repairs, an 
increase of £111,000 in the interest on 
investments, a reduction of £156,000 in the 
depreciation, and an increase in the net 
profit of £40,000. 


This straight comparison is perhaps rather 
crude, as the net result arises from the 
interplay of very many factors. In both 
years the charge for depreciation is on the 
same basis as that arranged last year with 
the Ministry of War Transport, namely, not 
less than 5 per cent. on the values which 
are the basis of the Company’s remuneration. 
The charge for deferred repairs is also the 
same in both years. In round figures receipts 
from voyages are lower by £100,000 and 
voyage disbursements £100,000 higher 
mainly in wages. Victualling receipts have 
barely covered the cost of provisions. If 
we have succeeded in saving money on 
office and dock establishments, the benefit 
has been passed on to the Ministry and we 
have, therefore, recovered less in organisa- 
tion expenses. In fact, no single short 
explanation will cover the situation ; there 
have been swings in the figures in both 
directions. 


In the balance sheet, on the assets side 
the Fleet at £10,417,485 shows the effect of 
the depreciation for the year. Investments 
in government stocks rose during the year 
by £1,395,000 ; the other items call for no 
special comment. 


On the liabilities side, the main feature 
is the increase in the reserves, which have 
been increased by £400,000. 


It is far too soon to say in what manner 
or for what purposes these reserves will be 
required, but it is not too much to say that 
the remoter future of the Company will 
depend on the degree of skill and prudence 
with which they are put to their proper 
employment. ‘The responsibilities of the 
Company if it is to play a role in future 
trans-Atlantic traffic in keeping with its past 
history and background, are very great. To 
emphasise the importance attached to these 
reserves the item has been brought higher in 
the balance sheet, where it now stands next 
to the share capital. 


The final dividend, if approved by the 
shareholders, will bring the total distribution 
to rather less than one-third of all the sums 
which during the year the directors have 
dedicated to the future. 


As regards 1944, I see no reason to an- 
ticipate results very different from those 
of 1943. Half-the year is already past— 
though in war anything is possible. 


As regards the post-war future, it will be 
most important from the Government’s 
point of view, as well as the Company’s, 
that our ships should be withdrawn as soon 
as possible from trooping service. There is 
a vast amount of restoration work to be done 
on all of them and this will be carried out 
far more quickly and cheaply if performed 
while there is an ample supply of labour 
available in the shipyards. 


Of course, cash cannot be the sole criterion 
for the release of our ships, but when early 
release, Government money and the Com- 
pany’s interest are all in line, it is surely 
right to remark on the fact. 


Not for very long can the Atlantic differ 
from the rest of the world, and it may well 
be that our post-war future will be exciting, 
but if we are in the least desirous of post- 
poning our trial of it we will not be fit to 
live in it. 

PERCY E. BATES, 
Chairman. 


12th July, 1944. 
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BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


COTTON EXPORTS’ RECOVERY VITAL TO * FULL 
EMPLOYMENT ”’ PLANS 


SIR ALAN SYKES, BART., ON 
The forty-fifth i eral 
a orty ordinary gen meeting 


s’ Association, Limited, was 
held at the Houldsworth Hall, Deansgate, 
Manchester, on Friday, the 14th instant. 
Sir Alan Sykes, Bart. (the chairman), 


e Chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: I am sure that you will 
share the satisfaction which your direc- 
tors feel in being able to place before 
you a balance-sheet which shows a better 
result than anything we have had within 
the past twelve years. Before dealing 
with other changes in the balance-sheet, I 
should like to refer briefly to the reasons 
for the improvement in our profits. This 
can be attributed almost entirely to an 
increase in turnover, that is, in the value 
of the work which we have done, and this 
increase in turnover has arisen from three 
distinct causes. 

In the first place there has been a small 
but appreciable increase in the volume of 
our ordinary work, and by that I mean the 
oe that are required 
for Utility cloth and for a large range of 
Government orders, as well as for the 
small export trade which is now done. In 
the second place, we have had the benefit 


during the st financial year of receiv- 
ing the full increment of increases in 
prices which we were authorised to make 


early last year to cover increased costs of 
production which had become fully effec- 


. tive in the previous financial year. I am 


afraid that this is one of the disadvan- 
tages which is inseparable from the con- 
trol which is now exercised over the prices 
we may charge. We may not vary our 
prices without authority from the Board 
of Trade and we cannot obtain that 
authority until we can justify the pro- 
posed variation. Therefore, we must ex- 
perience the full effect of increased costs 
of production before we can apply for 
permission to raise our prices, and then a 
certain amount of time is required for 
investigation in order that the Board of 
Trade may be satisfied that our proposals 
ate warranted. Even when we receive 
the necessary authority, some time must 
elapse before we obtain the full benefit 
from the increase, because our customers 
have entered into forward commitments 
on the basis of current prices and these 
must be honoured. 

It seems probable that we shall have 
a somewhat similar experience in the pre- 
aelsie da ineneh ic ike have 
recently been increased higher e 
rates and the extension of paid holidays, 
as well as by increases in the prices of cer- 
tain commodities. I make no apology for 
dealing with this subject at some length, 
because it is essential that those who exer- 
cise authority over us should realise the 


ASSOCIATION'S WAR WORK 
_ The third contribution to the increase 


; 
F 


tial increase in the volume of special types 
of a ee we have is ge for 
various Depeneanm, 
this I mean work whi is east diotet 
from the or of bleaching 
and fini which normally constitute 
the bulk of our trade. But although this 
work thas added substantially to our turn- 
over, it has not resulted in a proportionate 
increase in our profits, pn 
you on previous occasions, the prices we 
ace Slowed wo chatge end she margin of 
profit we are to make on Govern- 
seat, sotere is very visierly: Hesiod by an 
efficient system of costing. Of this we 
make no complaint, since it is of the high- 
importance that the Government ex- 


4 % 


SOME POST-WAR DANGERS 


penditure on war production should be 
kept at the lowest possible level, but I 
think I should add that the extension of 
these methods to the general control of 

i i i would very soon 


the rate of turnover of its capital which 
is assumed for the margin of profit allowed 
on Government contracts. At the best it 
would preclude any possibility of pro- 
Vi for those reserves which are essen- 
tial if industrial plant is to be maintained 
in an up-to-date and efficient state. I 
should, however, like to take this oppor- 
tunity of recording our appreciation of the 
invariable courtesy and fairness with which, 
in our experience, the Government Cost 
Accountants handie what must sometimes 
seem to be a somewhat thankless task. 

The improvement in our turnover and 
profits is also due, in a large measure, to 
the untiring efforts of our branch man- 
agers and our technical staff in maintain- 
ing production under éxtremely difficult 
conditions of labour shortage, and by their 
ingenuity and resource in producing 
specialised finishes to meet the require- 
ments of Government Departments. 


HIGHER NET PROFITS 


If you will refer to the directors’ report 
you will see that the trading profit 
amounts to £471,13I—an increase! of 
£105,000 over the corresponding figure 
for the previous year. ter deducting 
directors’ fees, depreciation and debenture 
interest, which are the same as last year, 
the balance of net profit is £227,271 com- 
pared with £122,030 for 1942-43. The 
amount brought forward from pre- 
vious year’s accounts was £94,485, making 
the available balance of profits £321,757. 

The directors recommend the payment 
of a dividend on the preference stock for 
one and a half years in res arrears 
to March 31, 1937, whi will absorb 
£205,218, and, after providing £20,000 for 
war damage insurance premiums, they 

ose that the balance of £96,538 should 
carried forward to the next accounts. 

In submitti this recommendation to 
you I should to remind you of the 
reasons which I gave in my speech last 


year which influenced directors to 

: recommendation to the distri- 
bution of the ts earned in the year 
and to avoid dimini 


liquid resources. The position y is 
the same as it was last year, and for the 
same reasons our recommendati 


tbe. distribution of th 
not go e 
available —. of the year’s profits. 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 
After dealing with various items in the 
balance-sheet, the chairman continued: 
This concludes my review of the 
and I earnestly that 
when we meet next year I may able 
to tell you that we are concentrating our 
energies less upon war-time i 


more upon ing the plans, f 
which the Seen already > 
nounced its policy, for maintaining full 


* to one or two obstacles 
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The internal organisation of the cotton | 


industry, however, i . 
tion, nor indeed he most important ques- 
tion, upon which we need assurances as to 
the Government’s future policy. A sub. 


stantial increase in the 


maintenance of the standard of life of our 


people. And one of the most important | 
contributions to that increase should come 7 
our export trade in ‘ 


from the recovery of 
cotton goods. 


POST-WAR EXPORTS 

It ‘will be worth while, for a moment, 
to consider the pesition in which we find 
ourselves to-day in relation to our over. 
seas markets. Owing to the exigencies of 
war, some other nations have greatly ex- 


panded, not only the area of their export ¥ 


markets, but also the total volume of their 
trade, whilst we in this country have been 


compelled to cut down the volume of our |) 


output to little more than one-half, and 
have also been subject to a 
licences for every market 
normally rt—in some ca: 

total exclusion of our goods, in others to 
but a fraction of our former trade. That 
is a serious handicap with which to start, 
but it may not be the only one. We have 
reason to believe that arrangements 
made with other Governments for the 


ly of materials for war purposes in- |~ 
afe re- 7 


su; 

clude conditions which, until th 
voked, would prevent us trading with 
certain markets even if otherwise we were 
able to do so. Such conditions can be 
justified whilst there is any danger that 
the materials —, on 
War purposes mi. he 
export trade, but those conditions and 
those terms should not be continued for 
one moment longer than is necessary to 
maintain our united war effort. 

A “PLANNING” DANGER 


There is another danger which may 
emerge from the-wealth of plans which are 


being devised. It may be that when we 
are in a position to e increased 
quantities of cotton for export, such 


exports will—unless steps are taken to pre- 
ane for relief kets 
mental arrangements for to marke 
of a purely temporary character without 

to the long-term interests of our 
trade. There is every justification for 
directing all surplus war stocks to the re- 
lief of Europ countries, but to the 
extent that relief is to be provided from 


should come first | 


current production, it 
from those counties which 


funder war- 
time conditions have been able to expand | 


their output. It would be manifestly un- 
fair that the increased productive capacty 
of such countries should , 
the needs of our former markets whilst an 
undue share of our production is directed 

demand Europe. 


opportunity 

trade may be permanently lost. 
CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE 

Although I have drawn your attention 

that may be en- 

countered in the path that lies ahead, | 

do not want to leave you with the im- 

pression that the future does not hold 


urse, be limited in our activity 

by available supply of labour and par- 
ticularly by the extent 10 which thet prob; 
lem the production of and 
cloth, given freedom of access to our 
without Government 1n- 

think we can 


export trade of | 
this country is as essentiak to the main. | 
tenance of our world position as it is to the [ 


system of | 
to which we | 
cases to the © 


ial terms for | ™ 
as the basis of | 


inter-Govern- | 


be used to meet | 
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BIRMID — 


FACTORIES FULLY EMPLOYED 


djourned ordinary general meeting 
The td Industries, Limited, was held at 


-mingham on the 14th instant. 
Mr Cyril C. Maudslay (chairman and 


oliowing is an extract from the 
= n’s statement cifculated with the 
sort and accounts : —Turning to the com- 
ned statement of assets and liabilities, I 
comments : — 


proximately £43,000, which is accounted 
or by additions, less depreciation. The 
quid assets of stock, debtors, and cash 
aken together show an increase of 

502,000 over last year’s figure; likewise 
Tax Reserve ates, in the sum D 
333,375, show an increase of approxi- 
mately £97,000 over the corresponding 
last yeas. 

"On the “cqgesite side of the account 
undry creditors and reserves for taxation 
how an increase of £473,726 as compared 
with the corresponding figure last year, 
which reflects a substantial increase in 
umover achieved by the group as a whole. 
The reserve for war contingencies, includ- 
ng deferred repairs, stands at £100,000, as 

painst £50,000 last year. It will be noted 

hat the surplus of liquid assets over lia- 
bilities shows an increase of £125,000 whilst 

e surplus of assets over liabilities has 
isen by £111,564. : 

The whole of our factories have been 
ully employed during the period under 
eview, and we have every reason to be- 
ieve that the various Government - 

ents for whom we have worked have 
appreciated the great efforts we have put 
orth to meet the demands made upon us. 

POST-WAR PROBLEMS 

It would be optimistic to suppose that 
when the war ceases we shall able to 
pick up the threads of our normal peace- 
time activities without a break for general 
rehabilitation, but the di s have con- 
stantly before them the question of post- 
war problems, and how to use our increased 
facilities to the best advantage. 

A large proportion of the company’s no 
mal manufacturing activities was link 
with the motor-car and automative trans- 
port-trades. With the expected early re- 
sumptiog of the manufacture of cars and 


lorries in the —— iod, it is to be 
essumed that these portions of the various 
factories supplying this trade will find a 
fairly immediate opportunity for loy- 
ment. In this connection the period for 
change-over of manufacture will be reason- 
ably short and certainly in ample time to 
satisfy the requirements of customers. It 
is also hoped that whilst there will be a 
very heavy reduction in the requirements 
of light alloys for the aircraft industry there 
will remain a considerable amount of busi- 
hess in this connection. 
WIDER APPLICATION OF LIGHT ALLOYS 
Apart from this, however, there is reason 
to believe that the increased 
amount of light metals available from the 
ne expansion on production facilities, and 


application of Light alloys for ‘all kinds of 
beeposes for which they have not hitherto 

ranging from shi to 
er wal be farther itteealio’ by a 
light metals, | articles made in 


country 
ts should be especially grateful for the 
way in which all comcerned have 
cartied on under the additional strain and 


BEECHAMS PILLS LIMITED 
LARGER PROFIT 


The sixteenth ordinary 
of Beechams Pills, Limit 
the 19th instant, in London. 

Mr. Louis Nicholas, J.P. (Vice-chair- 
man), presided and read the statement of 
the aan, Mr Philip E. Hill, of which 
the following is an extract :— 

The trading profit for the year ended 
March 31st last, earned by the companies 
of the group opera in the British Em- 
pire and in almost parts of the world 
other than Europe, amounted to 
£1,471,560 as compared with £1,269,334 
in the previous year. The overseas trade 
was most satisfactory and provides en- 
couraging hope for the post-war periods. 

Our group of companies has contributed 
to the National Exchequer £1,079,152 in 
excess profits tax and national defence con- 
tributions and £595,885 in income-tax, a 
total of £1,675,037. 

The group as a whole has a reserve set 
aside for future taxation amounting to 
approximately £300,000. Nothing has 
been included in the accounts in respect 
of the post-war refund of excess profits tax, 
which is estimated to amount to £269,000 
after i for income-tax thereon at 
tos. in the £. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his Budget speech in April 
last gave satisfactory assurances with re- 
gard to this refund. 

This business commenced over 100 
years ago by the sale of the proprietary 

icine which gives its name to the com- 
pany, but at the present time many goods 
other than proprietary medicines are sold, 
and your directors are year by year extend- 
ing beyond proprietary medicines the 
variety of the group’s ; 
ing the past four years much time 
and thought have been devoted to the de- 
velopment of overseas trade, and the com- 
pany is confident of making a consider- 
able contribution to the export trade of 
this country which will be so necessary 
after the war. 


meral meeting 
» was held, on 


The rt and accounts were unani- 
mously ted. 
MANLEY AND REGULUS 
LIMITED 


10 PER CENT. DIVIDEND 


The twenty-fifth ordinary annual gen- 
eral meeting of Manley and Regulus and 
Regulus, Limited, was held, on the 19th 
instant, at Wolverhampton, Mr. P. J. 
Jemmett (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 

following is an extract from the 
chairman’s review circulated with the 
accounts: —We have provided for main- 
tenance and/or depreciation of buildings, 
plant and machinery the sum of £18,716. 
Owing to the present heavy cost of re- 
pairs both of plant and buildings, we have 
made a transfer from profits for deferred 
repairs of £15,000. As I have previously 
mentioned the statutory amount allowed 
for depreciation is nothing like sufficient 
to cover the war-time wastage due to 
excessive wear and tear. During the year 
we have paid in taxation the sum 
£84,000, and as provision for future pay- 
ments we hold tax reserve certificates for 
the sum of £93,000. 

The subsidiary companies have ail made 
reasonable profits, the whole of which has 
been retained as additional working capital. 
I told you last year that due to the change- 
over in Government requirements the pro- 
duction this year would probably be con- 
siderably lower, but all the same we have 

to keep up a very high produc- 
record. 


tion . 
It is impossible for me to venture any 
prediction as to the future, but there is 


- every reason’ up-to-date to expect that our 


next balance-sheet will be quite satis- 
factory. 

The report was adopted and a final 
dividend of 5 per cent.. making Io per 
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VENEZUELAN OIL 
CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 


THE NEW TERMS 


_ The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in 
London. 


Sir Andrew Agnew, C.B.E., the chair- 
man, in the course of his previously cir- 
culated statement, said that the profit of 
the year 1943 was £1,099,540, as compared 
with £1,256,668 for 1942. The difficulties 
in offtake which had occurred in 1942 and 
restricted the output in that year had not 
been experienced to the same extent in 
1943. On the other hand, they had been 
operating for most of 1943 under the terms 
of the new Venezuelan Law of Hydro- 
carbons, with consequent increased surface 
and production taxes. Those increased 
taxes would have a continuing effect on 
operating costs ; against that they had re- 
ceived from the Venezuelan Government 
the renewed concessions which gave them 
security of tenure over an extended period. 


Although the revised terms of the con- 
cessions became applicable as from March 
13, 1943, their new concessions ran for a 
period of 40 years from December 24, 
1943, with the right of renewal on terms 
to be negotiated. They would, he knew, 
share the board’s feeling that that was an 
important step in the company’s history in 
that they had obtained security of tenure 
on terms which they had been assured by 
the Venezuelan Government would ensure 
a stable partnership between the Govern- 
ment and the company. 


The increased surface taxes, which were 
now at a rate per hectare of five times that 
formerly applicable, would naturally in- 
crease their incentive to keep the prospects 
of their undeveloped holdings under con- 
stant investigation so as to ensure that 
their surface tax payments were incurred 
to the best advantage by periodic surrender 
of territories found to have little prospect 
and, as opportunity offered, to acquire new 
promising areas in place of those sur- 
rendered. 


From that point of view and looking to 
the long-term producing life of their con- 
cessions as a whole, it was of interest that 
the attention which had recently been 
focused upon the Caribbean area generally 
as a source of crude oil production had 
made it possible for them to resume ex- 
ploratory drilling on an increased scale. 
When circumstances permitted full in- 
formation would, of course, be given of the 
results of their efforts to enlarge certain of 
their present producing fields and to locate 
new ones. 

The report was adopted. 





WM. CORY AND SON, 
LIMITED 


Sir Arthur Cory-Wright, Bt. (the chair- 
man), who presided, on the 13th instant, at 
the forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Wm. Cory and Son, Limited, said that the 
net profit amounted to £706,850. Earnings 
from ships showed an increase. Although 
they had been able to add to their fleet, it 
was still a long way from its pre-war pro- 
portions. 

The market value of their holdings in 
marketable securities at the date of the 
balance sheet was over £700,000 in excess 
of their book value. The resources of the 
Cory group had been still further aug- 
mented, and the new presentation of the 
balance sheet emphasised a position of con- 
siderable financial strength, which would 
enable them to look forward with con- 
fidence to post-war developments. 

The board r a final dividend 
of 15 per cent., subject to income tax, on 
the ordinary and employees’ stock, making 
20 fe cent. for the year. 

e report was adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


“ FINANCIAL News ”’ INDICES 





























| Total “a Security Indices Yield 
Bargains 6s. | —__——_ 
7m | 4 SE oe Age 
Sag) ae 20 Fixed ea | old Ord. 
| i Int. o Consols Shares 
| % | % 
July 13....j{ 6,277 5,068 114-0 134 -2 3-16 3-68 
a Bae 6,355 5,259 114-2 134-2 3°16 3-68 
te Bd eee ,200 5,066 114- 7 134 2 3°16 3-69 
ae 6,075 6,340 114-7 134-2 3-16 3-68 
49... 4,385 6,012 114°8 134-2 3-16 3-68 


* July 1, 1935= 100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, , 114-4 8 
(July 19) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Daity AVERAGE oF 50 Common STOCKS 











1944 Average | Transactions 1944 Average | Transactions 
July 7....| 129-9 1,277,000 || July 11... | 131- 1,348,000 
anes ee 855,000 » 12... | 131-0 1,417,000 
10... | 130-7 | 1,837,000 || 3) 13.:: | 181-3 | 1,377,000 
' =a 


1944: High, 131-3 (July 13). ® Two-hour session. 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1 (1935-36 = 100) 


ceanedinenninenssasedeaerticbaaihiten intlalsas 


“Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). 














1944 
seaiiabe | June | July | July 
Low | High | ; ; 
Lae July | 2944 1944 1944 
| cs 
eee 1 
37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a)} 108-4 105-9 107 -4 | 108 -4 
ear ere 88-9 (a); 106-8 103 -4 104-3 106 -8 
40 Utilities........... 85-0 92-2 (c)} 90-9 92-2 91-6 
419 Stocks ........... 93-6 (a)| 105-7 103 -4 104-9 105 -7 
Av. yield %*......... | 4-84 (0) 4-43 4-54 4-46 4-43 
oe ae Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (6) May 3. (c) July 5. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
july 22, 1944 et — — 
Particulars of Government issues appear = Piles 129. . 
nelu xcludi 
Yeart Conversions < ow ware 
POMS obs 0553. ssa owbeesWeestcnsskaphevesee tants 952.659,545 938,838. 
BOD 64h oe cicahsn a beddnsdssseaedesddengonaes 1,069,394,068 1,052, 658, 710 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart oe ex. Se eee oe Pref. Ord. 
1944... 938,507,843 330,721 Nil * 934,435,320 2, uf, 789 2,086, 455 
1943.... 1,050 "327, 640 1,692,093 639,677 1,043,750,174 1,454,552 7,453,684 


* aie excluded. t Includes Government issues to July 11, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal deal best been granted. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Cotton Cloth Exports Cut.—The 
for the third of the year show a reduction of about 10 
os + ener ee eat quarter, 
s been due partly to the sup tion partly to 
the fact that there has been a maid : eetence recently ier ene 
porters to claim p: ion in heavier and better cloths, with 
the result that the weight of yarn required to meet the 
allocated has exceeded provision made. In recent yardage 
the allocations have amounted to about 80,000,000 square yards, 
Saleh ae ot cae nk kn ee uare yards. As 
before, 20 per cent. of the yardage will erie cae ae 
free production at a later date contracts under these allo- 
Te eee a 


Unregistered Veterinary Practitioners.—In accordance with 
recommendation made Ze Loveday Committee on ooke 
ary Education in Great Britain, the Minister of ture and 
the Secr of State for Scotland have appointed a committee 
to inquire into the extent and effect of veterinary practice in 
Great oe Se oe afe not registered veterinary 
recomm any measures which 
sirable to limit or regulate such : lcaeae 


omuine bLLOt Se bas Ce — 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended July 19th, The complete 
_ (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materials 


° 
® 


export cotton allocations 


The Bacon Ration.—For eight weeks from July 23rd, the 
bacon ration will be raised from the present 4 ozs. to 6 ozs, a 
week. This is the first increase for three years. Bacon was 
first rationed on January 6, 1940, when the allowance was 4 ozs. 
a week. It was raised to 8 ozs. on January 25, 1940, and 
reduced again to 4 ozs. on <oo 10, 1940, since when it has 
been unchanged. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 








Daily Average Sales 
eae are 
1944 iat 
ag 3.4 ead 
j j May 
| Mar | Apr | May | 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— | i 
pbeeeme semendsesccecers +57 | — 2-2 +92 , — 84 
Women’s Wear ...........-se008+ +150 | + 2-0 +143 | —1946 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear...........+- +225 | + 4-1 +243 | — 8&9 
Boots NE Ginn. « ehin-sain:e weccgiiin oo O-5 =93 + 23 Ni 
Furnishing Departments .......... — 8- —10- —- 04 | — 646 
iepheess. Case geek bawkess voce ther -— 1-9 | + 86 +56 | —13-2 
Fancy De OD i hed cc wounded + 3-0 + 4-4 + 8-0 —198 
ne ee +19°8 +13°3 +15°0 | +155 
ND « cle webb aedee es cena +52 | + 1:5 +84 )—T79 
Total :— | } 
Non-food Merchandise ..........' +74 +10 | +10.3 —13-7 
retest eee ssNiein 0d abbs | +68 | +88 | +93 | +53 
‘otal :-— 
~All Departments ............--- | 4170 | +386 | +07 | -124 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The securities bought by the Bank 
of England during the final days of June to help the market over 
the turn of the half year are maturing and concurrently the 
temporary expansion in bank cash is disappearing. During the 
week to last Wednesday Government securities of the Bank of 
England fell by £14,750,000 and bankers’ deposits accompanied 
this decline with a fall of £19,889,000. The difference between 
the two movements is wholly accounted for by an increase of 
£6,413,000 in Public deposits. This reflects the heavy transiers 
of tax and war damage contribution money made to Exchequer 
accounts this week. These payments have played a conspicuous 
part in draining surplus cash from the money market and though 
credit has been in adequate supply, all previous evidence otf 
abundance has disap . This week the Treasury bill 
maturities rose to {100,000,000 and next week they will be 
£110,000,000, thus equalling the current weekly offerings by 
tender. The banks were called upon to pay £70,000,000 against 
TDR’s this week ‘against effective maturities of about £30,000,000. 


MONEY RA The following remained unchanged bet 
—— 13th oat 20th :-— “— = 
Discount rates: Bank 


te See Nias Peskin! Pei bie res 


ral’ acct Sue Short Loans, 1a 


, United States. eS (4-863) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 4 Canada. 

4-862) 4 cane 4-43-47}. Switzerland. (25 22%) 
hh. French. Francs 197}- Gyria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Duteh West indies. Florin (19-11) 7°58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 : 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trant 


transfers 4.02-044. Brazil. 

fers 83-56%. Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates 4 ° 

Sin eee 3 het Baglend for Clearing Offices Spain 

Salg aa Te owtes eaten enined enabengel, Soten Jute 13th and 

(97%) 97: indla. se aad rupee) 17 4. 

oun cue Pres rei” China. Na tonal $034 Wane , ri dee ad. 
Special Accounts in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 

seamen’ to teas Rate for poyuoent into Argestioe spec 

forward Ratet.—Forward rates for month have remained unchanged as 

follows : United States. cent pm.par. Canada. ¢ cent pm.-par. Switzeriasé. 

3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 53 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 








New York July July | July | July | July 
12 14 15 17 
Cables : Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London....... 5 § § | 40248 
oo 90-430 | oat | sot | aoe! | coche | cots | 90-180 
Zuricht....... 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23°50 
Buenos Aires... | 24-75" | 24-75* | 24-75% | 24-75" | 24-75% | 24-78% | 24-78° 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 
Lisbon:....... 4-09 | 409 | 409 | 4-09 | 4-09 | 4-09 | 4:09 
Barcelona. .... 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9°25 
Stockholm . 23-86 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 22, 1944 


AcovERNMENT RETURNS 


evenue was £49,015,000, against 

‘nary expenditure of £109,562,000 
ae Sables funds of £360,000. 
‘hus, including sinking fund allocations 
/2,710,239, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £954,292,000 against £1,024,759,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


prdinary T 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 











| 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
| Esti- nmi i 
Revenue | mate, | _— a Week | Week 
f 1944-45) to os 'ended | ended 
| July | July | July | July 
| 3943 | 1944 an 
i —— peer Tet ee 
: OrpINARY | 
. REVENUE | ; 
Income Tax. . . -|1300000/ 200,321) 208,707; 19,746) 21,155 
Sur-tax......--| 80,000) 8,770; 7,504, 200 330 
Estate, etc., | 29,611; 32,280 2,057 1,580 
Duties.......| 100,000) ' j 
Stamps... ‘| 19000) 3,950) 2,602' 200° 300 
NDC. 7,740, 540 510 


ag 6,456) 
mY }} 500,000 nisl 


PHB Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000, _ 140) 
(PABBE Total Inld. Rev.'2000000| 364,662 389,004 33,723, 33,520 


30,091) 10,960' 9,645 
80) 20! —.. 

















Customs ....... | 564,900| 155,641 164,610, 8,648 7,834 
Excise......+0s | 472,900/120,100 130,195: 4,500, 4,795 
Total Customs &| 
Excise.....+ {1037800 275,741) 294,805, 13,148, 12,629 
PA Motor Duties...} 27,000, 2,348 2,675. 138) 305 
a P.O. (Net Re-| Dr. { | 
ee eee ee ae 
WirelessLicences} 4,850} 830, 850 ... 
Crown Lands...} 800) 270; ... 


240, 
Receipts from!| | i } | 
Sundry Loans} 7,350| 1,702 2,183; 786 905 
Miscell. Receipts, 24,000! 22,245! 19,445, 3,007) 1,656 


Total Grd. Rev.|3101800, 664,518) 709,232! 51,102 49,015 


pe ! 
SELF-BALANCING! | | | 
P.O. & Brdeastg.| 112,370! 33,000) 31,750) 1,450) 1,900 
wantiel iehiniduianeidaieatile I 
50,915 


Total. Sotaas 3214170 697,518 740,982) 52,552) 
baa Re a8 ek 





























Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


bc] 





| payments 
a (£ thousands) 
sti- 
Expenditure | i i 

re htetiel te — Week | Week 
944-4 hd in ended | ended 
| July | July | July | aS. 

17 15, : f 

| 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 



































Orpinary 

EXPENDITURE 
* a of 

Nat. a 420, 
Payments to N ok 

teland 602 e0% 9, 
OtherCons. Fund 

Services ...,, 7, oe 
Total... a 329.614] 6,078) 6,312 
Sonply Sorcinne | 436,000) 122,154] 129,614] 6,078| 6,312 
Supply Services ./5501399)1564442115312401108800 103250 
Tet 8 2 5937399|1686596|1660754/114878 109562 
ELP-BALANCING 

‘0, & Brdcastg.| 112,370! '33,000 31,750} 1,450) 1,900 
eect 
Mee eS (sosa76 1719596|16 116528111462 

A change has in the method of showing 


. been 
tee of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Offi 
oes ates excess is now included as ordinary 
balae tender “Total Supply Services”) instead of 
ded show ae . to July we 8 1943, inclusive, as a 


After decreasin 
g Exchequer balances by 
pe to £2,528,738, the other operations 
eli: week (no longer shown separately) 
~ the gross National Debt by 
9,031,486 to £20,540 million. 


War ibe RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 


RE, eg Ss at hie wars Bin dink bo cig'a yoo 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Act..........° 777° ue 
PO, and Tet ISSUES (f thousands) - 
Tad Gummi. 
270 


FLOATING DEBT 











(£ millions) 
i j | | . 
Treas | Ways and | 
| Bills Meats | Teen 
vances sury | Total 
De- | Float- 
Date Posite ring 
| Ten- Public | of | ref ‘ 
| der | 1P | Depts. | Eng- Bene 
land | 


| 


—— L 





| 


1943 _ | 
July 17 1165-0 
1944 


; | Not available 











April 14 '1170-0 a 
y» 21 1180-0 BS ya 
» 28 1200-0] 2018-3| 410-4 [ ..."| 1431-0! 5059-7 
May 5 |1220-0 | Not available 
» 12 1240-0 ae 
» 19 1260-0 Meg: | 
» 26 /1280-0|2184-9 374-9|'..."| 1419-5! 5259-3 
June 2 (1300-0 Not available 
» _9 1320-0 ota 
» 16 1340-0 | ata 
» 23 1360-0 se cae | 
» 30| 3536-0 [437-8 | 29-5|1351-0' 5354-2 
July 7 1400-0; Not available | 
ae [2420 4} tae 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
A | Per 
| mount Average | Cent 
Date of | £ ee al Aho ‘Allotted 
Tender | acid | ee r ast 
‘App | Min. 
| Offered M Allotted | Rate 
are 
194 af So See 
July 16 | 90-0 | 175-4; 90-0| 20 0-00, 33 
i | | 
April 14 | 100-0 | 209-1 | 100-0 | 20 2-58, 30 
» «21 | 110-0| 216-8/ 110-0 | 20 2-83| 35 
» 28 | 110-0 | 208-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-25 | 37 
May 5 | 110-0 |,209-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-81 | 32 
» 12 | 110-0| 198-2) 110-0 | 20 0-32) 41 
» 19 | 110-0} 202-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-35| 40 
» 26 | 110-0 | 195-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-98 | 46 
June 2 | 110-0! 216-1/ 110-0/ 19 11-89 28 
» 9° | 110-0 | 203-4} 110-0 | 20 0-45| 38 
» 16 | 110-0 | 197-5} 110-0 | 20 0-49| 40 
» 23 | 1100/ 199-5| 110-0/ 1911-93; 35 
» 30 | 110-0 | 203-6 | 110-0} 20 0-57| 41 
July 7 | 110-0} 197-4/ 110-0 | 20 0-89| 45 
14 | 110-0 | 199-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-54; 41 


On July 14th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to 
be ew for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
41 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid for on Saturday of following week were 
accepted in full. £110 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on July 21. For the week ending July 22 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
the maximum amount of £70 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 





— 





——— 


(£ thousands) 

9, 

3% 3% % 

Week | N.S.C. | Defence Savises War 
Bonds | Bonds | j9¢9‘c4 
May 9/| 7,491 6,139 | 22,509 | 20,613 
» 16| 9,138 6,249 | 16,931 2 
» 23) 9,724 6,057 | 15,919 | 18,144 
” 30! 7,669 5,043 1,743 | 12,166 
June 6! 8,051 5,126 | 11,415 | 12,750 
ae 8,077 5,310 3,097 | 19,798 
* §©20| «9,935 6,056 | 12,649 | 15,591 
» 27 | 9,899 3,820 | 8,629 | 15,870 
July 4| 7,270 | 2,885 | 7,658 | 9,235 
. 6472 | 2,556 | 7,123 | 8,833 
Coe tee oe ee 


' 


Totals i \ 
to date)1,170,478* 737,791* 21,696,071 § 644,607$§ 


* 242 weeks. + 185 weeks. ¢ 46 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
uly 18th amounted to a total value of £68,579,840 
p to June 30th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £164,972,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows a. 


Silver 
per 

ao 100 Fine Tolas 
a. a. 
July 13 ......06-- 75 2 132 4 
ia RE eb anes oe 7% 32 132 12 
git cenennesse : {  - 135 4 
op AE eeencesas 75 4 135 14 
pie! revere 75 4 14 12 
hi A Nice ceciec'ee 75 «5 14 =«&6 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 19, 1944 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


‘ £ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. . . .1133,571,135 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1138,232,635 
partment.... 16,670,583 | Other Secs... 743,523 
Silver Coin ... 8,742 
Amt. of Fid 
eee 1150,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
‘ Benes sas 241,718 
1150,241,718 1150,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 224,412,151 





ee Ee 3,354,956 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 16,681,070} Discounts & 
—— Advances... 4,871,361 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 14,580,696 
Bankers ..... 170,393,052 nigtheetteiicthaats 
Other Accts... 56,547,365 19,451,987 
—__—-— | Notes... 16,670,583 
226,940,417 | Gold & Silver 
} Coin 994,722 
eyevestenenamntnanasneseen ' acer SNNSRRSO 
261,529,443 | 261,529,443 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


1943 


July | July | July § July 
ai 6 i 19 


| 

Issue Dept. ; 
Notes in circulation... ..| 956 011134 -1/1136 -1/1133 -6 
Notes in banking depart-| 
WE ois caves cogeess 44-3} 16-1) 14-2) 16-7 

Government debt and] | | 

securities*........... | 999 -3/1149 -2)1149 -2/1149 -2 
Other securities ........ ; O-F 0-8 0-8 0-7 








Silver Coin ............ | 0-0} 0-0} 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2) 0:2) 2} 0-2 
SIE i craeys «Ses ee « 1168 -00|168 -00|168 -00\168 -00 
Degeste : | 
MN ss ca news Lewewen 6-4 10 a| 10 3} 16-7 
Bankers’.......... _..| 147-4] 230-4} 190-3) 170-4 
RE 75-8) 57-9} 56-0) 56-5 
aia Sok get | 229-6) 298-4) 256-5) 243-6 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; | 
Government........... 180 -8} 280-6! 239-2) 224-4 
Discounts, etc.......... | 4-7 3°5 49) 49 
a TCS Sree 16-6} 15 ‘O} 15:2) 146 
ROG aivelhintcisnsd s...-| 202°1) 299-1) 259-3} 243-9 
Banking depart. res.......| 45°3) 17-1 15 *2) 17 7 
" ° ° / f 
> /0 so 
Prana Yc oink cc ies 19 a 5° SH V2 
{ 








* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,100 million 
to 1,150 million on March 4, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 















Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 to 





| 








July july 
17, 15, 
1943 1944 
Working days :— 165 
Birmingham..... 51,056 
Bradford........ | 50,051 
PNRiisia 5 <nune 18,150 
BB n adic ooees 17,029 
Leicester... ....-. 
Liverpool ....... 
Manchester...... 
Newcastle....... 
Nottingham ..... 
Sheffield ........ 
Southampton .... 
rs er 
Dublin*......... 210,050 








* July 10, 1943, and July 8, 1944. 
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PS SAS SPEER A EEE» 
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Sea 
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ett ee 4 


. Total resources .......... 30,235| 36,345| 35,748] 36,096 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Silt oa | Million rupees RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
‘ F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 14,094 * ce ae 18,959 ’ 
4 Excess mr. bank res. ..... 3 10 1 2 500 wv 1,500 600 Jyly June —_ June July Million &N.Z. 8 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,260 > , : 
Govt. i Sekes ee 616} 560 219 51 Assets 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 14 April | April | May 
Total deposits ........... 14,341) 15 6191 15 5,067] 15,22 Gold coin & bullion| 444) 444 ce “ as if is 
Total liabilities .......... 30, 34 48) 36,096 Ru SOcvcsasen 148 125 2 1.737 1.745 Assets 1944 | 1944 1944 
Reserve ratio ............| 72 -3%|56 -1% oise. 5% 56 -2% Balances abroad 847 ie a s'2n3| 8'283 | Gold and stg. exch........ 32-39 32-57! 32-4 
Bank AND TREASURY Sad. Give pega sean: Tise 583, 583, 578) 578 Advances to State........ 38 38-15) 38-28) 39-49 
c RESOURCES Investments ...... 7 108} = lly oll Investments...........++. ll # 11-74) 11-73 
Mone stock...... 22,362| 21,193) 21,133) 21,114 LIABILITIES _ 
~ founeune & hao currency.| 4, "086, 4,107| 4, "107 4,107 Notes in cirn. Eo India| 7,376) 9,287) 8,252) 9,314) 9,319 mie Sears ee 00] 37-03 37.05 
: urma| ... oes ose eee ese Be seeeeees an tna 
ee | 17,9581 29,6211 22,9081 22,860. | Demees: C°::-| Fit] Sos aon] geal gee eee. ‘g8| 31-81) 33.23 
Teeeary eas and dep. .. ; 2:83, 2,875 2,518) 2,820 | Reserve ratio... .. .|82-2%|92 -5%|92 -4%|92 -5%|92 5% | Reserve to sight liabs. .. . .|34-0%|39 9% )39 9% 39-39, 
é ' i a 
5) 
| sand at ae Pag au 
aim, es CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES—continued a . 
GRA GOTTON—continued CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, site, jon area 
s. d. s. d. Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38 d. s. d. er bags te sacks 20 to ton—(a 
Not 1NMt ‘bb tobStJ.... 9 8 0 8 52 x 50, 22° & les. c6¢ sé a a 6. 4. 
ng. Gaz. av. Cwt. (A... cen Drill, in., 80 x 46, 51 0 
4 20 fe , ss i eae eke. eee: 3 be ae ee 51 0 
ee ee eens a = = s. s. ICALS— 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (ec) 27 1 27 0 Be: : ‘ 60/0/0 — 60/0/0 
ais Gs. hs es 8 ate enbee~. feo. = Acid, Guslic, ast 65/0/0 — 65/0/0 
, Argentine, per ton ....... 10/0/0 10/0/0 HE EMP “(per ton) —M xi! spot . Ractich. an OM. 2, . 2 . : 
: a meee 8 Ib.— { 5 4 5 4 make eevee an ceceveséesesceces Nom. Nom. »» 4ar - Sulphate’ : we 980 9/108 
t ete eee eee eee h 7 6 7 (per ton N te of Ss 1 5 / / 
Imported hinds .............. 6 0 6 : Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... a4 -_ wae esas, Sulphate ee eS 
: 5 2 5 e . Bic. arb 1 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { 8 Of 8 Of Common 8 Ib. cops. igecnpindieg: . 41 41 Soda Crystals 5/7/6 57/6 
t SE ba wakcedexttieescdbe 5 3 5 2 a ee ag h. yee the caoee ° ‘so ; ‘> COPRA (per ton) 
ee eats: eee ee Cae enik ee, UML 54 cebu sy nn cuss capes Nom. Nom. 
Le BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cutside 142 0 142 0 dee, 100 yds............. . 61 6 51 6 HIDES (per J Ib.) — s. d. s. d. 
i HAMES—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 74/40 40 0 40 6 Wet salted spies), 40/50 Ib. 0 8 0 8 
: SISAL pe stent. ‘ton)—Agrican, spot Z 8. J s. nsland........ aa 
; SUTTER oto FOODS —No. 1 delivered.............. = - pete oat ee PR CE SLY : 19) . 1) 
: DUNRUNEL 5 cencscncscussscess. 151 4 151 4 | WOOL (per ib. o aliens foc: isp 198 English & Welsh Market Hides oon 
i CHEESE cwt. Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 heifer........ 
! + Home Produced po oe 99 2 99 : dips sca srerage sow wii 7 z Best heavy on and { 0 8 0 a 
¥ a ka odeitcandcenneab sees 2 e serd. oat snow LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
: = 50-56's . 24 24 
£5 - eDOOA (per cw.) — — Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ Be. }f 
PE Si ccliniahochelicks exes s 450 45 0 Daten «ccc cboiski fees 45 45 Se 
S25 q.Geenada fine .........:........ 81 0 81 0 56's super carded............. 39 39 Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... 2 4 a4 
te i EGGS (per 120)—English .......... 49 49 48's average carded........... 38 oR 0% Of 
= Z 4 LARD (per cwt.}—Imported So cea 64 0 64 0 eee eee rr teeeeee ae Bellies eee eee eee eee eee eee 1 2 ] . 
BS MINERALS Dressing Hides................+ a. 28 
4 : 6 POTATOES (per cwt.)— { 46 4 6 COAL (per ton)— ote “i a. Ooccceseceses 2 4 2 
: a ; SEs aca 0 deena scsanssspyess 5 0 5 0 ; 4 3 4 UM PROD (per gal.) — 
; t SUGAR eer as Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 40 1 40 1 otor Spirit, England & Wales... . 110 : ", 
Centrifie , . ing Oil....... 1 
Dae cuit. ‘K./Con go en Ane Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ... oh = e ere aa 1 ? 11 
ei Rerinep Loxpon— RON AND tomoti in bulk, 
a; Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... #910 4910 | ' Pig, C Garena te Wess 128 0 128 0 ” See 1% 1% 
a6. Gronulated, 2cwt.bags,domestic = = = #| Bom Middisbrowsh........., 213 6 312 6 Fuel oil, in bulk, and 
Cm ee consumption................. li #1 Steel, rails, heavy .............. 290 6 290 6 Wales— - 
: ie West India Crystallised ......... ie tes (home i.c. 14 x’ 20)... 29 2 9 POND o4:i.c0 cn censie. ts <a ou 
5010 50 10 SEL vdins Geb vasaaetens 01 0 11 
| § 1 = FOBACECO (per Ib.) — ne METALS (per ton 62/0/0 10 satis 42/0/0 42/00 
|| Indian stemmed and unstemmed{ $2 3 9 | Tues aad aa es come | coe 45/0}0 45/00 
‘Se Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 18 1 8 Q/0 -25/0/ ved 1 6 
ah femied.....cees.. ort FS OSE Spat (i= c-O.B. et. aees: a5/18/0 25/18/0 St. smoked sheet......... ee 
(ey bars ..... 110/00 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange .. 205/0/0 205/0/ 
a Les Nickel, home delivery......... 1o5/0/0 tate | TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
eorron ( at amercan Ib.)}— d. d. 40 /0/0 
1) © = ‘Raw, Mid-American ............ 12-75 =: 12-75 Antimony, English, 99% ....... pet ae VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 10/0 
Ss so: MR Ma sviin a atin wnnacen 15-05 15-05 Wolfram, Empire ..... per unit a 2/15/0 Linseed, raw.........ceseeeeees 62/0/0 62! 4 
2 mika 36's Ring Beams......... 24-08 24-08 /0 5/0/0 Rape, crude ...........0...000- 85/0/0 85) 'e 
» “es Cop Weit Sou dike Pek 06 23-06 Platinum, refined ........ per oz ol oS caltore Cotton: ONS vcsantesarere aes aa 
: ” : n Coconi DM tahee 60 deo atene 
: clin, Sait Seven)... 8 3500 Quicksilver ......... yee 69/15/0 69/15/0 S Eerie eee 42,5/0 42/50 
31 in. Printer, 64 x 64, 5s. d. s. d. S. s. Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mil 11/2/ f 
cats & 42’s.. eae 3 43 3 SILVER fine ounce) Sete eeeeeees 168 0 168 0 Oil nme / 33/0/0* 
ic Shirting, ounce Bombay ............+0. ees 3} Vi 
72 x 60, 24's & 58 a i sabe os vabdihntsaie 11: 11) SNEED Gi vents kawechots ‘oct Rom. Nom. 
* Nominal. a3 i aonaeede Sie sun ieeemra ae: credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher in some zones. (c) Price is at 
Including import duty and deli bt paper aes, (e) Average for weeks ended July land July 15. (f) pulse of ot at which oy Ministey of Supply supplies consumers el tens, 





TRE A ea ROE DD REPS PETS AONE 
aE eon | 
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RETURNS 


16, , 14, May May a 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE aan 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 anh itis 15,| 2 
ae $’s tReserve : Gold ..... ts ok en el ASSETS 1944 | 1944 
os 0vs 32-2 0-26) 13° 22 -80 Gold and English ster. 35-14) 46°79, 46-79, 49 04 
j Securities ........... 1120 -4 |1427 -70|1391 -20|1390 -57 Other coin, bullion, ete. ite 2 : eh 11-83 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Jay June | July | July LIABILITIES Call er 4. bills... fa 16 240 -70/237 -2 1ao9 6 
RESOURCES 15, | 29, 6, 13, Note circulation...... 750-7 | 911-54) 913-72) 911-86 Secrts. aon 22-01 adn ‘% 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1943 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Deposits : Dom. Govt.| 57-9 | 101-80} 68-69) 80-46 a vances. | 23-07 
due from Treasury ..... 20,146) 18,619) 18,552) 18,528 hb od banks ..... 310-3 | 377-65 398 -86) 398 -79 sides pee ese 184 -51/184. 511184. 7 
a a BS sa vee ey 20, a 19, oo 19, oo 19,225 t Gold and foreign exchange, transferred to ) Foreign oeeaen TET ” 7 173 11/179 - ‘882 $1 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 7 as 15,080] 14,738) 14,816 | Exchange Control Board against, sec 












GRAINS bushel) — dee 
. Wheat, Chicago, July idivactauee — 
PEG 9 Mile Cig t 
| Rye: Chicas jan’ Eins 804 Seis a 
4 Sachs, Weaker tia 
[ 
: 


Pee emote ene 
eee enews 
eee 


OVERSEAS BANK 


3 668) 15, r143 14, 771; 14,872 


uly 3,* 
July > ray 8, 


une ; June 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | 
BANK—Million 



























AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
157§ Coooa, N.Y., Accra............. 8-81 
t Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
BUR Wi irckugec cay ots 
= Santos, No. 4.............. 1st 
+ Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., 22-46 





eee eewe 


ee 


Settee eee eee 


TPT ee eee eee ee eee 


nga Naas 
Cents 


nga 


- 2 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents 
Rubber, my , smkd. sheet spot. . t 
it - Jan.-Mar......... ¢ 
1 Sugar, NY, Cuban Cents, 96 
spot 3-14 


22 -38 yOGME a diodene dee paknbase 
“99 
“31 



























1944 





july 18, 
1944 
Cents 


+ 
+ 


5-743 





 . 
a = 


8 


ee Sa 

oA AD —_— 
<2 
aot 


Se e&g 
22 Skeee 


| eae 


| 





3 37-05 
6, 12-19 
1) 33-29 
0/39 3% 


+e 
S09 5a PO 


Noe rOnM., ar 
ee 


~ he 
~_ 

~~) onl 

s “RBS 


1 6 
205/0/0 
$3/10/0 


62/0/0 
85/0/0 
52/2/6 
49/0/0 
42/5/0 
11/2/6 


33/0/0* 

Nom. 
Mises. 
yorks. 


fuly 18, 
1944 
Cents 


+ 
+ 


5-74 
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COMPANY RESULTS (July 1, 1944, to July 19, 1944) 













Year 
Company Ended 
Breweries, &c. 
rs Company Limited .......- May 15 
och (Charles) & Co...-++++++5++ Mar. 31 
seld Brewery CO. ...--+++++008 Mar. 31 
Coal, Iron and Steel : 
pn (Edgar) & CO. ...-+ +s eeeerees A 1 
P1 PET.) cvvtonrvcnctevseres ar. 31 
m (John) & CO... ++ereeereeees Mar. 31 
(Wim.) & SOM... eee reer eeeee Mar. 31 
st, Keen & Nettlefolds........-- Mar. 31 
d (F. H.) & Co. 0. see eeeeeeee Mar. 31 
h’s Navigation Collieries ......- Dec. 31 
ridge, Jones & Paton (John).... | Mar. 31 
vell Duffryn Limited........-+++ Mar. 31 
nth Hetton Coal Co......+++++++ Mar. 31 
itehead Iron & Steel.......+++++ Mar. 31 
Financial, Land, ‘ 
plin Holdings Limited .......-.- Mar. 31 
ff Development.......+++++++++5 Mar. 31 
tal Land, Timber, &c. ........ Dec. 31 
estment Corporation of Canada .. | April 30 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 
ers & Pond .....-sseeceserenece Mar. 31 
ast HOUSES .....ssseeceeererenes Mar. 31 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
pssley Motors Limited ..........- Mar. 31 
ng’s Motors ar Késvadweeest Mar. 31 
i 
peni Oil & Transport... . Cee oenes Dec. 31 
hell” Transport & Trading ene Dec. 31 





neztielan Oil Concessions......... 
Rubber 

glo-Dutch Plantations of Java.... 

er Kuning (F.M.S.) Rubber 

nda apola Ce lon Co. 

Consolidated 

it Mertajam Rubber 


eee eee 
eee wee eens 


ngkat Salak Rubber............ 
herald Rubber & Cocoanut 


vas (Sarawak) Estates .......... 
nchester North Borneo Rubber... 


rawak Rubber Estates........... 
agbrook Rubber & Tea........... 
m Seng Rubber 


Shippin: 
d White Star Linnted Kee wales 
nion Castle Mail Steamship 
Shops and Stores 
ome & Colonial Stores............ 


eee eee ee ee 
ee ee 





MBG ind tha git «phe 
bnuva (Ceylon) Tea, &c........... 
ayfield (Dimbula) Tea of Ceylon... 
WOE EOE 5.04 swnrvekes on scacaw 
undaloya Tea of Ceylon........... 
3 rusts 

tish Shareholders Trust 


eee ee eee 


eeeee 


yde & Mersey Investment ........ 
ominion & General Trust ... evccos 


ee ee 
eet ewww ene 
On 


ineteen-Twenty-Nine Investment . . 
entland Investment Trust......... 


tee ee eeee 


i 


eee e teense 
ee 


eee eee eee 


Stee eee ewees 
ee 
tee wee nene 

we eee e eee eee erens 
es 


i ee ee 


TTF e eee ee reece eeeeres 
a 

weet eee 

he oe 

tee e ewe wees 

ee ee 

tee em ewe e eens 


+ eee eee eee eens 


ay 16 July ‘19 1944 
y , eee eee ewes 
anuary 1 to July 19, 1944........ 

























Total 
Profit 


£ 
2,053,445 
85,007 
217,164 


368,607 


18,019 


204,429 
764,144 


62,415 
11,757 


6,250 
2,424,225 
1,836,452 








1,716,309 
1,867,120 






Bod 


t Free of Income Tax. 


Net 
Profit 
after Deb. 
Interest 


Deprecia- 
tion, etc. 


£ £ 


23,794 
159,610 


11,328 
10,084 
388,376 
5,025 


74,002 
51,920 


20,000 30,096 
653 93 
Dr. 23,760 
2,373,301 
1,099,540 


Dr. 32,158 
17 


136,912 


1,000 


1,049,358 
99,587 


57,288 
60,114 
15,786 


659,200 
508,800 


127,415 
59,527 
61,185 
52,198 

Dr. 4,751 
36 


,083 
4,941 
“123 


4,089 14,035 
18,812 | 108,572 


Available 


2,603,680 
35,348 
107,173 


91,640 
196,195 


590,504 
1,828,296 
1,479,157 


22,591 
76,694 


31,197 


92,537 
94,027 


§3,113 


146,675 
3,019,368 
1,281,513 


16,950 
26,174 


11,557 
13,164 
136,024 


8,938 
32,429 
4,911 


106,477 


23,500 
187,070 


(t) Absorbed £325,000. 





Appropriation 


£ £ 
66,000 | 1,403,189 
pe 15,000 
17,000 21,000 
7,500 17,956 
7,510 65,220 
49,010 215,390 
42,500 590,019 
327,880 321,723 


1,250 12,500 
2,500 











ae 80,482 
83,125 | 333,458 
500 | 12,500 
78,383 | 
2,500 | 6,250 | 
sie eat } 
74,110 | 196,393 
4/338 = 
32,342 | 41,557 
22,500 | 37,500 
= 22,500 
1,931 = 
800,000 | 1,447,282 
168,694 | 1,045,863 


"3,600 


* 15 Months. 


18% | 500,000 | + 20,157 
15 pie “> 17 
20 25,000 | + 4,242 
12} | 20,000| + 8,843 
15 55,000 | + 1,647 
10t | 100,000 | + 3,219 
20 si + 74,331 
10 | 200,000 |+ 101,925 
10 ie — 3,409 
Se we + 8,687 
a + 48,162 
8 | 150,000 | + 35,911 
5 ms + 3,794 
20 | 75,000 | + 6,227 
5 ee 7 ae 
vi ei + 10,084 
9 | 100,000 | + 17,873 
rte os |" 687 
si... es 108 
6 aes — 8,080 
15 ath | + 1,596 
bas eee 1,838 
si — 
St}  .... |+ 126,019 
163 | wee (= 115,017 
cab! SM al — 7,158 
ae sas ae 
» a = 130 
we 3 + 1,766 

. — 8,701 

5 Bel 

ei fa oe 

Se + 2,860 

; + 2,064 

is ~ gs 

— <n, SEF8 

as + 142 

ah a 

5 1,000; + 164 
Dr.2,000\ + 376 

10 ,000 |— 240,800 
5 we |-+ 128,646 
3 + 6,619 
8 + 14,527 
10 + 1,12 
10 + 1,198 
Ki — 8,651 
5 + 6,958 
8} rs + 205 
6 1,500; + 87 
10 — deine kd 
10 + 164 
10 — 1,678 
10 _ 83 
= + 232 

Sd + 2,515 

2 a + 886 
5, + 1,908 

24 | 18,210 | — 16,123 
10 3,000 | + 1,927 
2 15,000 | — 12,094 
44} 10,000 | — 4,773 
3 ins + 1,059 
4 10,000 | — 5,641 

10 ay + 3,145 
25 i + 
(c) ewe 
15 a + 
32 aid + 
17% | 50,000 | + 
10 20,000 | + 
10 10,000 | + 
25 we _ 
® aia + 
17 50,000 | — 

124 | 15,000 | + 
8 ib + 

22-4 bia + 
10 25,000 | + 
17 ‘a + 
1 ae + 
6 7,000 | — 

12 5,000 | + 

34-80 ie + 
at - 7 
274 5,000 | + 
25 29,867 | + 
15 ss + 
25 ts + 
174 | 25,000 | — 

a eh + 

5 ee + 

20 x + 

. . - 

124 ba + 564 
8 131,500 | + 
Mo. | 4 et 


2035 | + 329 
12,441 


abe 


(c) Rate not stated. 


| 





! 

















35,859 


28,997 
249,643 
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Preceding Year 
Ord. 
Div. 
| vo NG 
1,963,879 | 1,772,221 | 16} 
83,087 19,884 | 15 
201,672 59,336 | 20 
457,781 46,455 | 123 
189,985 128,150 | 15 
530,338 | 365,854 | 10+ 
683,587 | 675,587 | 20 
1,272,961 | 881,774} 10 
133,539 | 27,266 | 10 
7,135 | 1,135 | Nil 
195,064 99.438 | 38t 
684,345 | 571,946 | (t) i 
81,407 | ; | 5 
600,935 | 159,660 | 20 
29,332 | 883 | 5 
Dr. 2,081 | Dr. 2,081 | Nil 
661,424 292,344} 9 
16,657 4,471 | Nil 
156,135 | 69,903 | 7h 
640,438 | 61,805) 6 ¥, 
| em 
58,485 | 35,872) 15 an 
19,281 | 5,158 | 6 at 
7,036 Ir. 93,314 | Nil B 
|| 2,361,141 | 2,306,809 | 5t 
2,021,380 | 1,256,668 | 16% 
12,250 |Dr. 38,283 | Nil 
1,396 | 131 | Nil 
20,305 4,601 1h 
3,179 997 | Nil | 
2,241 | Dr. 9,460 | Nil 
648 | Dr. 4,745 | Nil 
518 Dr. 3,421 | Nil 
2,851 1,187 | Nil 
3,208 | Dr. 2,878 | Nil 
520 | Dr. 3,875 | Nil 
410 | Dr. 2,7 Nil 
591| Dr. 44| Nil 
632 | Dr. 243 | Nil 
21,880 5,714) 5 
970 | Dr. 2,105 | Nil 
1,834,189 | 619,423 | 10 
2,029,970 | 184,945} 5 
437,749 | 128,041) 3 
356,777 28,805 | 6 
208,444 71,409 | 12} 
117,840 52,643 | 10 
4,653 |Dr. 10,385 | Nil 
84,318 549 | 43 
23,063 9,018 | 8} 
35,536 6,478 | 6 
258,680 55,231 | 10 
13,025 2,521} 9 
59,275 24,525 | 15 
24,115 6,129} 11 
59,383 27,871 5} 
224,704 56,970 | 54 
45,927 20,731 | 24 
72,677 22,691 5 
50,061 11,697 44 
14,311 7,383 | 7 
57,603 15,697 2 
54,639 17,102} 4 
54,461 22,290 | 24 
47,572 13,894} 4 
201,615 67,629 |. 10 


24,615 
55,812* 
3 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 

CAPITAL (PAID UP) 


RESERVE FUND - 
Branenee and 


e £3,000,000 
- £3,000,000 
Agencies INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ae pre LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Ageneiece 
The complete Banking Service os provides 
See smal fasilitios for financing every description trade with 


Deposits ~—? Fixed ae or ee a at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which be ascertained on 


on application. 
“The bank also undertakes T: Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES tt STREET, HAYMARKET, 

Manehester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royel Charter 1835. 


eee eee wee eee eee 


eoe 
eee eee coe eee eee eee 
eee 
eee 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


Court of Directors: 
, Esq. HON, GEOFFREY C. 
. GILLIAT, * EDMUND SOD WARD, eo 


6. Ga. MILTON ae 
F. ¥. ©. LIVINGSTONE LEARMONT , Esq., D.8.0. 
DAVID J. ROBAR 
SIR JUHN SANDERSON. K.B.B. 
- ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq 


HBAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E,C.2. 
SE, ia tan) 


NEW SOUTH Wal Ww , OUEEN Nst AND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA TASMAN NION 


he Bank offers facilities for the transaction at sony 


Susiness in Australia and New Zealand. 
collects Transfers, ae 


issues 
Drafts, also Circular ts and Travellers” Obex , ee 
received at interest for fined periods oa 
ascertained application. 


Gta Ge ke 
on 








NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- -  £3,000,000 
RESERVEFUND - - - — £3,000,000 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 









ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No, 228. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND per 
being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annufn, <9 oye. 
Ca aes ae k has 


the Ban been DECLARED for paid-up 
ae oe SZist August, 1944, and will be PAYABLE at the 


its branches on and after ist Se : 
a. ptember, 1944, to 


shareholders of July, 1944. F 


By ae “! the 
B. ee ey. Londén Manager. 
6, Lothbury, London, fod 2. “ 14th, 1944, 





CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1952. 


NOTICE IS G t 
dividend due 1st September next, the TLAnens. ot! tan wt several 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stock. will be STRUCK on 


night of the ist August, and that 
the Stock will be eaastrable ox Ghd ee Rugust 


For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 


c. D. ae 
Cireus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. a 1944, 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Cremenrs 
at Bret 








TD., St., 
Portugal aes London, W.C.2. Published 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... tics 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE ais a £2,259,161 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT aeaeces 
as at 29th Feb., 1944 ... --»  £62,235,580 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w. 


£4,500,000 
£2,400,000 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued dan . £)2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £4,000,000 . 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £8,000, 
£12,000,000 

(Not capable of being called up 

one - = SE being wound =) 

purpose o 
Reserve Fund ... ; .- £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve . £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


coe ted the ger} Branches throu 
are empl e on «ed 
and Circular Letters 


Sti snens while anand deterabinnd 60 one 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 


Paid Up Capital $12,000,000 
e Fund $24,000,000 
Total Asstes over $400,000,000 





facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
£ Pees ek eat Bee, Sei and the 
United States at New York. : 
Address to 


London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD ae E.C.2. 


C. Macugop, Manager. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 





** Application, to 
Victoria, Station House, Victoria Street, feos 8.W. 1. 





Ta rEttine and Duplicating of every kind executed with 
efficiency ptitude. Holborn’ Secretarial Services, 
20, Buchanan Buildings a E.C. 1, TWordeworth 4159. 


we te ai Economist Newsrarer, L1D., 


—_—-» ,. ¥ 


a. ee ee oe ee 





